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Foreword 



This publication is composed of three sections. The first part 
is a brief report of the Regional Workshop on Training in Population 
Education. The second is a collection of resource materials - demogra- 
phic statistics, some of the lectures, presentations, and papers, along 
with a list of other materials used in the workshop. The third part 
includes the sample prototype training materials developed in the second 
week of the workshop by the participants— on sex education, family iife 
education, and nutrition-oriented mixed gardeninq. 

Hence, this publication is intended, not only as a report of the 
workshop, but also as a resource for trainers in population education in 
the Pacific. One of the needs in population education programmes in the 
Pacific is relevant and up-to-d^te resource materials. It is hoped that 
this report will, in a small way, assist in meeting this need. In 
addition, the sample prototype training materials developed should prove 
to be useful for trainers in population education, as the three areas 
selected are emergtncj as ones of mcreasinq importance in both m-school 
and cut-of -school population education m the Pacific. 
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Part One 



K f zCi\5ii .-it \X orkshop an 



Regional Workshop on Training in Population Education 

in the Pacific 

Apia, Western Samoa 
5-16 November 1984 



J . INTRODUCTION 



Population education as a formal, recognized endeavour ir, some 
of the Pacific countries is not even three years old. In othej--, there 
is still nc officially sanctioned effort in population education, even 
if individuals are convinced of its importance. For those with estab- 
lished population education projects, thsre is an obvious need to train 
people in the tasks of awakening awareness of the people of a country 
to the population situation in the country, in the process of curriculum 
and instructional materials development, in th3 training of teachers, 
both in-service and pre-service, and in the training of out-of -school 
community leaders — of youth groups, women, workers, other adults, so that 
• ltimately, population education gets to the target audiences . £*These 
concerns are demonstrated in all country projects, as shown by the train- 
ing components in all projects, ranging from in-service and pre-service 
teacher training to counselor training to training of youth ana women 
leadsrs J> 



For those countries which have not recognized the importance of 
population education in their development, there is a need, first, to 
raise an awareness of the population situation, projections, and possible 
consequences of population factors on the part of national leaders. This 
is a part of population education, and as such, there is a need to train 
people to oe knowledgeable and aware themselves, in order to alert the 
leaders, both Government and non-Government, to the population issues in 
their countries. Without people who are knowledgeable, sensitive, com- 
petent, and committed, population education will not progress very far. 
Population education is more difficult, in fact, because many pvople 
implicitly feel that like the weather, you can talk about population, 
but nothing can (or should) be done about it. But one major aim of 
population education is to convince people that they can do something 
about population-related issues, like their own environment, their own 
nutrition and health, migration and urbanization, size of families, etc. 
All too often population is treated as a world ot even national problem, 
rf/nile people remain ignorant of the population situation of their local 
communities. Hence, there is a great need for trainers who are able to 
develop a qreater awareness and understanding of the way in which popu- 
lation variables and processes affect the quality of life of people at 
the community, family and individual levels. Individual trainers there- 
fort, are one of the most important factors in determine nq tne success 
of an> population education prograiruue . 
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In the Pacific, unlike in Asia, where most of the countries have 
specialists in various population education activities, like curriculum 
development, teacher training, out-of -school population education, etc., 
there is a smaller number of qualified (trained) individuals. There it 
no population education unit, as such, in an exicting institution. At 
most, in the Pacific countries, there is only one full-time individual 
engaged in population education—in the Solomons, Pal<au and the Marshalls. 
In all the other countries which have population education activities, 
these are done by individuals on a part-time basis, as part of their 
other official duties^ Hence, many do a widp variety of activities con- 
nected with population* education, from curriculum development and teacher 
training to village seminars. Therefore, on the one hand, population 
education development is more difficult because the few people involved 
must do everything and must be trained to do everything, but on the other 
hand, this is an advantage because it is easier to train the same people, 
or at least, a smaller numhar of people. 

Ther* are, at the present time, seven UNFPA-funded country projects 
in population education in the Pacific region, and several others are in 
various stages of project preparation. While the needs of the Pacific 
countries vary, all of the existing and proposed projects include train- 
ing for in-school as well as out-of -school groups* The target audiences 
include curriculum developers', in-service and pre-service teachers, and 
leaders of out-of -school groups such as women's and yout>. groups and 
community development programmes. In the Regional Consultative Seminar 
on the Future Directions of Population Education in the Pacific Region 
held in Tonga in 1982, the participants expressed a ieed for training 
for both in-school and out-of -school population education. Hence, the 
Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia and the Pacific and the 
Unesco Office for the Pacific States organised, with the Ministry of 
Education of Western Samoa, a Regional Workshop on Training in Population 
Education in the Pacific in Apia, western Samoa from 5-16 November 1984. 
This workshop included training in basic demography, and a background in 
population and its relationship to various quality of life factors, as 
well as activities in population education. In addition, some prototype 
training materials on topics gaining increasing attention in i.he Pacific 
were developed . 



<£ . OBJECTIVES 



The mam objectives of the workshop were to: 

a) provide a forum for sharing experiences m population 
education in the Pacific countries; 

b) provide a knowledge base in population and population 
education for a group of key personnel m the in-school 
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and the out-of -school sectors in countries which have 
or intend to have population education programmes; 

c) provide key trainers with an understanding of various 
strategies of programme development and a grasp of the 
educational considerations and methodologies to enable 
them to design and implemert training programmes; and 

d) develop some sample prototype training materials for 
in-school .and out-of -school programmes. 



3 . ORGANIZATION 



The workshop was organized jointly by the Unesco Regional Office 
for Education in Asia and the Pacific, the Unesco Office I:or the Pacific 
States, and the Department of Education, Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of Western Samoa, which ably assumed responsibility for the local 
arrangements. Ugapo Ulale, Senior Education Officer, and Mrs. Tili 
Afamasaga, Principal of the Secondary Tesacher Training College, Apia, 
deserve special mention for their hard \ork, as do Mr. F.L, Higginson 
and Mrs. Galo Apelu of tho Unesco Office, Apia, Mr, Sili Apelu, UNFPA, 
Apia and Mrs. Chaiidrohini Nanda in the Office of the Regional Adviser 
for Population Education in the Pacific, Suva for their administrative 
assistance . 

The venue of the workshop was the Multi-purpose Hall in the 
Education Complex, a campus which house:; the Department of Education, 
the Secondary Teachers College, the Prinary Teachers College, a primary 
school, a secondary school, the foundation year programme of the 
National University and the University of the South Pacific Centre. 



4. PARTICIPANTS 



A tot-1 of 19 officials from both school and out-of -school 
sectors from the following nine Pacific island countries participated: 
Cook Islands, Federated States of Micronesia, Marshall Islands, Fiji, 
Kiribati, Palau, Solomon Islands, Tonga and Western Samoa. The total 
would have been higher, but one official nominee from Palau failed to 
turn up and two of the six official nominees from Western Samoa attended 
only sporadically because of their official duties, 

* summary of the profiles of the participants is shown below: 
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Profile of Participants of Workshop 

Work Highest Education 

Mean In- Out-of- Bachelor's 

Sex No . Age School School Degree Diploma Certificate 

Male 11 35 7 4 6 4 1 

Female 4 36 3 i 2 2 1 

The complete list of participants is shown in Appendix I . 
5. RESOURCE PERSONS 



In addition to the Unesco Regional Adviser for Population Educa- 
tion in the Pacific , several individuals with expertise in areas related 
to population kindly agreed to participate in the workshop. Their 
participation contributed significantly to the success of the workshop 
and demonstrated again the close interagency cooperation and collabora- 
tion which have benefited the regional population education project in 
the last three years. These individuals, in most cases, volunteered 
time from their busy schedules to participate in the training workshop, 
and have thereby demonstrated their commitment to population education. 
These individuals are : 

Mr. Rueben Dudley, T ~* Regional Adviser on labour and 

Popu 1 a t i on , Suva 

Mr. A, A. Laquian, UNFPA Deputy Representative and Senior 

Adviser on Population, Suva 

Dr. Raphael Esrnundo, Team Leader/Medical Officer, WHO/UNFPA 

Family Health Field Advisory Services, 
Suva 

Mr. F.L. Higginson, Chief, Unesco Office for the Pacific 

States, Apia 

Mr. Keiekele 'Akau'ola, Agricultural Education Specialist:. 

Tonga 

Mr. Bushan L. Bhan, UNFPA Programme Development Adviser, Apia 



lome participants were not available and Jh 1 not fill m the personal 
information and evaluation form at closing. 
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6. 



OFFICERS 



The participants elected the following officers for the workshop: 

Mrs. Tili Afamasaga (Western Samoa) — Chairperson 
Mr. Kalekele 'Akau'ola 'Tonga) — Vice Chairman 
Mr. Weldis Wellev (FSM) — 'Rapporteur 



The agenda foi the workshop consisted o^ the following: 

a) Inaugural Session 

b) Election of Officers 

c) Exchange of Experiences in Population Education 

d) Presentations to Develop a Knowledge Base in Population 

e) Presentations to Develop Knowledge and Competencies in 

Population Education 

f) Strategies and M ethcdologies in Designing and Implementing 

Training Programmes in Population Education 

g) Development of Sample Prototype Training Materials in 

Population Education 

h) Planning for Follow-Up National Training Programmes 

i) Closing Ceremonies 



The opening address in the Inaugural Session given by the 
Minister of Education, Government of Western Samoa, is reproduced in 
Appendix II. 

Unfortunately, due to - shortage of time, it was not possible to 
do kgenaa Item (h) , Planning for Follow-Up National Training Programmes. 

The Programme of Activities to implement the Agenda of the work- 
ship is shown in Appendix III. It should be noted that the workshop 
schedule was divided roughly into two parts* The f Lrst week was devoted 
to Lasic background — a knowledge base and methodologies in population 
and population education development. The second week was spent on the 
development of sample prototype training materials in three areas gain- 
ing increasing importance and emphasis in the Pacific: sex education, 
family life education, and nutrition-oriented mixed gardening. It was 
felt that the latter course would be more useful ^han say, developing a 
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curriculum for a training course in population education, which can be 
obtained in other sources studied in the workshop, e.g., Preparing 
Teachers for Population Education: a Handbook (Unesco) , 

In the second week the participants were divided into three groups 
according to their interests, nature of their work, and topics emphasized 
in national population education projects. The following resource persons 
worked with each respective group: 

Mr. Allan Kondo — Sex Education Group 

Mr. Rueben Dudley — Family Life Education Group 

Mr. Kelekele 'AJcau'ola — Nutrition- Oriented Mixed Gardening Group 

The Sex Education Group tried out five of the lessons developed 
with a class from the Secondary Teachers College in Apia and made appro- 
priate modifications from feedback and observations. The sample proto- 
type training materials are compiled in Pirt III of this report. These 
are intended to give trainers ideas for training in the three areas as 
well as to provide examples of training materials that they might build 
on. 



B. EXCHANGE OF EXPERIENCES IN POPULATION EDUCATION: A SUMMARY OF 

COUNTRY REPORTS 



The participants from each country presented a paper on the 
existing or proposed population education programme in their own countries, 
covering both the in-school and out-of -school sectors. The following is 
a brief summary each country report: 



COOK ISLANDS 



The Cook Islands continue to lose people through migrr ^xon to 
New Zealand. Since most of the migrants are in the 19-45 age group, the 
overall development efforts have been affected, and there is a large 
proportion of young people under the age of 15. Lack of supervision of 
youth has led to increased juvenile delinquency, teenage pregnancy and 
drinking . 

In view of some of these problems the Ministry of Educatic* ;.as 
a population education programme in order to i) foster an awareness and 
understanding of the determinants and possible cu nsequences of population 
chance, especially In relation to Cook Islands culture and quality of life, 
and 2) develop an understanding of the problems becoming increasingly 
evident in the Cook Islands today. 
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The project will I) integrate population education into the 
existing secondary school curriculum in Forms 1-5 in the subject areas 
of social science, science and home economics, 2) train teachers 
through in-service courses, and 3) train counselors to counsel students 
in relation to human sexuality and reproduction, adolescent health, 
adolescent pregnancy, etc. 

Out-of-school programmes which deal with the issues related to 
population education are being conducted through several other ministries. 
Fo^ example, through the ycuth and community development programme, commu- 
nity health and family planning, and promoting of home gardening by the 
Ministries of Internal Affairs, Health, and Agriculture, respectively. 



FEDERATED STATES OF MICRONESIA 

The FSM has an estimated annual population growth rate of 3.0% 
which is certain to affect the well-being of the inhabitants. This rapid 
population growth rate, combined with rural-urban migration and the conse- 
quent problems of overcrowding, unemployment, and social disruptions, 
have prompted the leaders of FSM to develop a project in population edu- 
cation in order to help people become aware of the interrelationships 
between population factors and their quality of life. The initial project 
consisted of four seminars for leaders - three at the state level (the 
FSM is made of four States) and a national seminar. Recommendations were 
made from theta seminars to expand population education activities in all 
States . 

Hence, a new project was proposed and approved for funding by 
Unesco and UNFPA which will involve development of mass media approaches 
in Ponape State, village and conmunity level meetings in Yap and Truk 
States, and school curriculum development in Kosrae State. These are 
considered pilot projects, and toward the end of. the 3-year project 
period, a national seminar will be held to exchange experiences and 
materials and to decide future directions at the state and national 
levels. This project will begin in early 1985 with an orientation/ 
training vrorkshop for state coordinators. 



FIJI 

Fiji's school population education project over the past three 
years consisted of in-service teacher training and the printing of two 
units - the Form 5 Biological Science unit, "Family Life" and the Form 4 
Social Science unit, "Populations". For various reasons, the printing 
of the units have not yet been completed. 
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Recent disclosures concerning alarming rates of adolescent 
pregnancy, illegitimacy, and sexually-transmitted diseases have influen- 
ced the Ministry of Education to redefine the objectives of tki school 
population education project and redirect its effort to sex education. 
Hence," -che activities for the next three years will focus on the develop- 
ment ol a 3ex education t-eacher's guide and student brochures on sex- 
related adolescent problems, training cf selected teachers to teach sex 
education, meetings with parents and teachers groups to secure support 
for sex education, and the introduction of a voluntary sex education 
programme into the secondary schools of Fiji. 

The first training s£miiw*r for 15 teachers from the Suva/Nausori 
area was held in September 1984, The seminar recommended other such 
meetings and gave strong support to sex education in Fiji schools. This 
support caiwe from Ministry of Education arid Ministry of Health officials, 
parents, and so^dents, among others. The approval of the extension of 
the Fiji population education project is being awaited. 



KIRIBATI 

The Republic of Kiribati is very conscious of the problems crea- 
ted by the present rapid rate (2.24%) of population growth, especially 
with the very limited resources of the courtry. Problems of overcrowding 
in Tarawa, health and nutritional cc editions, urban drif\:, and unemploy- 
ment have stimulated plans for integrated programme to reduce the popula- 
tion growth rate to 1.6% by the end of 1986. Family planning and popula- 
tion education services are coordinated by the Ministry of Health and 
Family Planning. Training is given to health-related programme scaff 
r.nd volunteers in audio visual aids and other communication activities, 
as well an advice and guidarce on health programme planning, implemen- 
tation, and evaluation. 

For the school-ag? population, a population education proposal 
has been submitted to integrate population education into the environmen- 
tal studies and home economics curricula for Classes 8 and 9. Instructional 
units will be developed* stressing consequences of rapid population growth 
and human reproduction, which is currently lacking* The development of a 
t^ain:<ng guide in population education and in-service teacher training 
are also planned. Activities are scheduled to start in early 1985. 



MARSHALL ISLANDS 

The Marshall Islands is facing some major population problems. 
These include 1) rapid population growth rate (J. 2% per year); 2) uneven 
geographical distribution; 3) high dependency ratio due tc a young popu- 
lation; and 4) a decreasing serse of individual responsibility. In 
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response to these problems, a population education project, "Population 
Education in the Marshall Islands* was approved- The major purpose of 
the project was to increase public awareness of population issues through 
1) seminars for national and local leaders and 2) instruction in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. As a result of the national seminar, a high- 
level Task ^orce on Population Awareness was created by Cabinet to 
coordinate the population education activities, both in-school and out- 
of -school . 

In addition to the national seminar, a seminar for local leaders 
was held. Instructional materials in the form of three booklets, one for 
elementary students in the Marshal lese language, another unit for biology 
in high school, and another unit for high school social studies were 
completed and field tested. 

The success of the initial project in creating awareness of popu- 
lation issues with the national and local leadership seminars and the 
development of prototype instructional materials at the elementary and 
secondary levels prompted a request for an extension and expansion of 
the project. This request was approved in mid 1984. The activities 
planned for the next two years include: 

1. Seminar for outer-inland principals, healch aides, 
and youth workers; 

2. Report to the national legislature of the recommendations 
of the Task Force on Population Awareness; 

3. Public awareness campaign, especially information and 
family planning services. 



PALA T J 

While the overall population growth rate in the Republic fo Palau 
is not very high, there are increasing problems of overcrowding in the 
capital, Koror, unemployment, lack of housing, urban/rural distribution 
and a high dependency ratio. Through its population education project, 
the Bureau of Education institutionalized population education in order 
to develop an understanding of the interrelationships between population 
growth and social and economic development and also to develop desirable 
attitudes a.nd behaviours so that people may make rational decisions 
about family SaZa and the quality of life they would like to have. 
Toward this end, a leadership conference was held, population education 
has been integrated into the school curriculum, and some teachers have 
been trained. The development of instructional materials will cont *me, 
and trial testing of these materials will be conducted in 1985. 
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The extension to the original population education project has 
been approved for another two years, and future activities will focus on 
the out-of-a». " sector. A slide/ tape presentation, and brochures will 
be developed to take out to all states in Palau. In addition, training 
courses will be held for leaders of women's groups and youth groups. 
All the population education activities, in-school and out-of-school, are 
coordinated and conducted by the population education project director. 



SOLOMON ISLANDS 



The Solomon Islands population is growing at a very rapid rate 
(3.3-3.5%). if the population continues to grow at such a rate, then the 
economy will be stretched beyond its limits. More and more people are 
demanding better opportunities, more employment, better health facilities, 
improved levels of education, and more food. With society changing to a 
more monetary-based type of life, customs breaking down and people having 
to move to other islands, other inherent problems will emerge. 

A population education and awareness project started in 1982 with 
the following aims: 

1. to promote greater awareness of the causes and consequences 
of population phenomena in the Solomon Inlands; 

2. to enable the formal education system in the Solomon 
Islands to deal more appropriately with population and 
related pher^ena. 

The following developments could be noted as significant events 
in working towards achieving the long term goals. 

1. In August 1982, a seminar on pooulatir^n education was held 
in Honiara. Participants included senior government 
officials, church leaders, parliamentarians, educationists 
and other non-government representatives. 

2. Schools continued to teach aspects of population education 
as components of the national syl^ bus. 

3. Since August 1962, modules on population education have 
been developed for inclusion in "-he Solomon Islands 
Teachers College (SITC) prograiune for certificated teachers. 

4. Since the beginning of 1984, trial testing of the population 
education modules is being conducted as part of the curricu- 
lum for first year students at SJTC. 
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Future activities planned for the project include the following: 

1. Development of curriculum materials for high schools 

to begin in 1985 and continuing for the next three years. 

2. In-service and pre-service seminars to begin early 1986 
and continuing annually for the next three years. 

3. Provincial seminars to be held every 1*5 years beginning 
towards the end of 1985 and ending in 1989. 



TONGA 

Under Tongan law, every male, in reaching the age of 16, is 
entitled to an area of 8^ fvcres tc farm and 2/5 acres of town/village land 
for a home. With the rapid increaso in population, however, it has become 
difficult to provide the custom *ry allotment, and the raising of the age 
to 21 is under Government consideration* If this population pressure is 
not checked, it will lead ultimately to depletion of all resources and con- 
sequently, a poor quality of life. 

One of the Government's major population policies is to reduce 
the birth rate to 25 per thousand by 1985. A second is to create an aware- 
ness of population issues through the development of curriculum materials 
for primary and secondary schools, training of teachers, radio programmer, 
and non-formal training, particularly at the village level. 

Through the population education project, much has been accompli- 
shed toward achieving the above stated goals. Population education will 
be introduced into the school system as a compulsory separate subject at 
the beginning of 1985 in Forms 1, 2, and 3 simultaneously. Students who 
wish to continue studying population education would do so at Forms 4 and 
5 as an optional subject and may present it as an examination subject at 
the Tongan National School Certificate Examination at the end of Form 5. 
Population education will also be a compulsory subject in a three-year 
diploma programme for the pre-service training of both primary and secon- 
dary teachers v r hich is to begin in 1985. In addition, there are plans to 
"ram youth leaders in population education as part of the programmes 
connected with the International Year of >fouth in 1985. 



WESTERN SAM OA 

In Western Samoa the consequences of a rapid popuJatior grovrth 
has widespread implications on the country's social and economic develop- 
ment. First, it has led to a more intensive use of natural resources and 
there are limits to how far this process can be carried. Second, rapid 
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population growth in Western Samoa has resulted in a fast growing labour 
force. The natural growth of population is very high but regular emigra- 
tion pulls it down to less than one per cent. While the emigrants provide 
a good source of foreign exchange through remittances, emigration v dS 
meant ^. drain on the skilled and enterprising segment of the population. 

The Government of Western Samoa recognizes the basic right of 
individuals and couples to decide freely and sensibly the number and 
spacing of their children. Nevertheless, the Government h^z integrated 
programmes and policies that attempt and aim to allevia* j the interrelated 
problems of population growth and to achieve maximum well being of its 
people into its overall development goals. For example, the maternal and 
child health and family planning programmes, nutrition service, environmen- 
tal sanitation service, and health education all aim to develop and improve 
the welfare of the people and their quality of life. And population educa- 
tion has become a major concern of the health education programme. Health 
education officers of the Ministry of Health have been requested to speak 
on population education to several groups - e.g., workshop on population 
and labour by the Ministry of Sports, Youth and Culture, the Fed Cross 
In-cer national Youth Camp, YMCA, Police, etc. Population education is also 
being taught by them in nurses training and in maternal/chiid health and 
~amily planning programmes, and also some church schools. 

The Government of Western Samoa has also decided to embark on a 
school population education project as part of the junior high school 
curriculum development project. Population education will be integrated 
into the junior high school subjects, and teachers will be trained. At 
the Secondary Teachers College in Apia, the social science curriculum at 
the third year level for the training of teachers for junior high schools 
was re-written as a course in population education in 1983. 



9. TRAINING METHODS USED 



A wide variety of training methods was used in the workshop, not 
only as a means of training participants, but also as examples of the 
various training methods the paiticipants might use in their own training 
programmes. Many of these required the activ* involvement of the 
participants . 

Even before coming to the workshop, most of the participants were 
sent a copy of Booklet 3, Facts About Population , a self -learning module 
from the programme, "Implications of Population Growth on Development: 
A Learning Programme for Journalists and Students of Mass Communication" 
developed jointly by the Press Foundation of Asia, the Asia-Pacific 
Institute for Broadcasting Development, and the Unesco Regional Population 
Communication Unit. The module was sent out with instruction to complete 
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it, and was intended to ensure a certain minimum knowledge of population 
facts on the part of the participants before coming to the workshop. 
Unfortunately, due to late nominations from some countries and the lack 
of t:\ne for some to prepare, not dll the participants went through the 
module as -intended before the workshop. However, the participants worked 
on the module and others during the course of the workshop. 

During the workshop itself, many other training methods were 

employed : 

a) Lectures and presentations by Laquian, Esmundo, Higginson, 

Dudley and Kondo 

b) Tape/slide programme on "Introduction to Demography in 

Population Edxication" along with the Multi Media Package 
for Training of Teachers in Population Education, Unesco, 
Bangkok 

c) Videotape, r Endangered ^aradise", a film developed for the 

Micronesian countries on environmental problems 

d) Panel discussions involving some important Samoan officials 

and resource persons 

e) Self-learning modules/programmed instruction, including 

selected booklets from tho programmes, "Implications of 
Population Growth on Development" and also, "Motivating 
Field Workers in Population Programmes" developed by the 
Unesco Population Communication Unit 

f) Readings, including papers by the Unesco (ROEAP) Population 

Education Team and other selected articles 

g) Role playing and other participatory methods 

h) Group work — writing sampl * prototype training materials m 

population education 

i) Try-out of materials with a class from the Secondary 

Teachers College 

]) Field trip to observe population distribution patterns on 
the Island of Upolu. 

Further details may be found in Appendix III, Programme of 
Activities, In addition, demographic statistics of Pacific island countries, 
selected lectures and presentations made during the workshop and a list of 
papers, materials anr* other resources used in the workshop as reading 
assignments or focus of discussions may be found in Part II of this report. 
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Unfortunately, some of che participatory methods used in the workshop do 
not lenc themselves to easy description. The basic intent was to train 
parole i;>an-s in the use of thrsc* methods by demonstration and through 
their own active involvement* In other words, methodologies were not 
taught by presentations on Ht . t ow ~o do it", but were actually demonstrated. 



10. EVALUATION OF THE WORKSHOP 



a) Objective 

The purpose of the brief evaluation exercise was to i) gather 
opinions about the workshop itself from the viewpoints of the participants 
in order to improve future training workshops of this kind, and ii) to 
illustrate to the participants one method cf possibly evaluating their own 
training workshop. 

b) Methodology 

The evaluation form shown in Appendix IV was administered to the 
participants on the last day, jus'; beiore lunch end the closing ceremonies. 
Unfortunately, four participants j not available to complete the form. 

The extent to whxch the major objectives of the workshop were 
achieved and the organizational aspects of the workshop were evaluated 
using a five point scale: 4 (Completely achieved) to 0 (not achieved) . 
From the total tallies in each category, an average point rating was 
calculated for each objective and organizational feature, as well as an 
overall average rating. 

c) The summary of the frequency of the tallies as well as the average 
point ratings are shown in the following pages. 
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EVALUATION OF OBJECTIVES 





Frequency 


Average 

Point 

Rating 

(on 0-4 

point 

scale) 


Objective 


Completely 
achieved 
(4 points) 


Achieved 
to ft large 
extent 
(3 points) 


Moderately 
achieved 
(2 points) 


Only partly 
achieved 
(1 point) 


Not 
achieved 
(0 point) 


1 . to develop understanding 
of population concepts 


5 


9 


1 






3.27 


2. to analyze 

a) the role of popula- 
tion i;* development 


5 


9 


1 






3.27 


b) population issues in 
your country and in 
\_he world 


4 


6 


3 


1 




2.92 


3 . to develop awareness of 
a) ethical issues in 
population education 


5 


3 


6 


1 





2.80 


b ) the impor tance o f 
programme development 
for population educa- 
tion in out-of-school 
sector 


c 


6 


3 


1 




3.00 


4 . to obtain insights about 
a) the organization of 
population education 
programmes in the 
region 


3 


10 








3.07 


b) methods of teaching, 

such as Values clari- 
fication and di. - very- 
oriented approaches 


5 


6 


3 






3.14 


c) population-related 
c 3 e ci s ion -mak ing 


6 


2 


6 






3.00 


d) curriculum development 
in population education 


4 


9 


2 






3.13 


e) instructional materials 
development for out-of- 
school population 
education 


4 


8 


3 






3.07 


f > the linkage of formal 
and non-formal popula- 
tion education 


4 


5 

J 


2 






2.71 



Total averaqe 3.03 
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EVALUATION OF ORGANIZATION 



1 Frequency 


Average 


Item 


Very Good 
(4 points) 


Good 

(3 points) 


Satis- 
factory 
(2 points) 


Poor 

(1 point) 


Very Poor 
(0 point 


Point 
Rating 
<on 0-4 
point 
scale) 


1. Planning and preparation 
of the training course 


9 


c 


1 








2. Provision for jelf-study 


3 


5 


4 


2 


1 


2.47 


3 . Duration of programne 


4 


6 


5 






2.93 


4. Arrangement of time 
schedule 


3 


7 


5 






2.87 


5. Usefulness of assignments 


8 


5 


1 






3.50 


6. Amount of practical 
activities 


4 


3 


5 


i 




2.77 


7 . Effectiveness of ins- 
tructional materials 
and activities 


7 


6 


2 






o .33 


8. Presentation of lectures/ 
talks 


4 


10 


1 






3.20 


9. Presentation of country 
experiences 


7 


5 


3 






3.27 


10. Quality of resource persons 


8 


5 


2 






3.40 


11. Extent of friendly 
atmosphere 


8 


5 


2 






3.40 


12 . Adequacy of resource 
materials and library 


3 


4 


5 


3 




2.47 


13, Overall rating of programme 


8 


6 


1 






3.47 


14. Other arrangements, e.g., 
hotel, travel 

- 


2 


2 


5 


2 


1 


2.17 



Total average 3.06 
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1 . What aspects of the programme did you find- 

a. xst useful ? 

Actual development 10 Scope 1 

Up-to-date resources i Panels 1 

Everything 3 Demography i 

Talks 2 

b. least useful ? 

None 2 
Lectures 2 
Panels 1 



2. Suggest topics that you feel should have been included in 

the progrcjnme . 

All OK 4 
Glossary 1 
Statistics 1 
Criminology 1 



3, What topic, in your opinion, was not sufficiently covered ? 

None 6 
Demography 1 
Ethical values 1 



i. Which, if any, topic should not have h^n incUr . ^ ? 

All OK 7 



Which method of presentation did you prefer ? 

All OK 2 Slide/ Tape 1 

Participatory 5 Group Wo^k 4 

Thecry/AV/HandoutF 2 Modules 1 

What changes/modifications would you suggest in the organization 
ot the programme ? 



More time for writing 3 
Generally OK 5 
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7 . What kind of follow-up activities do you propose to undertake 
r.fter the programme ? 

Integration and curriculum development 4 

Form population education committee 2 

Volunteer work 2 

Teach population education 2 

8. Wnat kind of follow-up activities do you expect from us ? 

More advice 3 Seminar for adminis- 

Report of workshop 3 trators/leader s 2 

Visit by Regional Adviser 3 Financial support 1 

9. Do you consider the training programme to be: 

Very Less Not 

important Important important important 



a . In qeneral 12 



b„ For your country 14 



For your own work 10 



Additional comments (if any) . 



detail, were your expectations of the course fulfil leo 
ies/No, if no, why? 



Yes 14 No 

:rther commen ts/ suggest ions 
Invite again I 



1 n 
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d) Discussion 

i) Objectives 

In general, the participants believed that the objectives 
of the training workshop were achieved to a large extent. On the five- 
point scale, 4-0, the average for all objectives was 3.03 (Achieved to 
d large extent) . The highest average rating (3.27) was for the develop- 
ment of an understanding of population concepts, and also the role of 
population in development. The next highest average (3.14) was. for 
methods of teaching and curriculum development in population education 
followed closely by instructional development for out -of -school popula- 
tion education programmes and organization of population education 
programmes in the region. 

ii) Organization 

The organizational aspects of the workshop were likewise 
thought *x> be "Good", with an average for all fourteen items, 3.06. 
Several points in particular were rated ^ery high (3.53-3.20). These 
were : 

Planning and preparation of the course 

Overall rating of the programme 

Quw _ity of resource persons 

Extent of friendly atmosphere 

Effectiveness of instructional materials and 
activities 

Presentation of country experiences 

Presentation of lectures/talks 

The lowest average rating was given to the hotel accomoda- 
tions. This was largely due to the poor restaurant service at the hotel 
and the loud music at night. 

iii) General Observations 

Some of the condensed comments written on the forms are 
shovm under each question with the requency of mention. These comments 
generally reflect the overall nigh evaluation of the objectives c , 1 the 
organization. It will be noted that the participants were generally 
satisfied with the topics included in the workshop. Fourteen out of the 
15 who responded felt that the workshop fulfilled their expectations. 
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Ten found the most useful aspect to be the actual development work and 
the participatory methods used. Most felt that the training was very 
important for tneir own country and their work. 



11. CONCLUSION 



Frcm the formal evaluation by the participants, their informal ■ 
comments and discussions, and expressions of gratitude and the generally 
positive feeling and atmosphere of the workshop, the objectives of the 
workshop seem to have been achieved to a large extent. Some participants 
came with very little background in population and population education, 
including teaching/training experience, and one may wonder why they were 
nominated in the first place. However, it is hoped that they left with 
a greater understanding of population and population education, some 
skills, and a commitment to pursue training activities in population 
education in their own home countries. 

Much credit should go to the individuals from the Department of 
Education responsible for organizing the workshop in Apia, as well as the 
high quality of resource persons who participated. While there is no 
substitute for a real-life presentation by an expert, some of the lectures 
are compiled for reference in Part II, especially for the benefit of 
other trainers who did not have the opportunity to participate in the 
worjcshcp . 

Most of the participants thought that the second week, when they 
sat down to write some training materials in groups, was most useful. 
It is hoped that they learned to develop traininq materials by doing ^"t. 
The sample prototype training materials produced by the groups should 
prove useful in furthering population education in the Pacific. 
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APPENDIX I 



PARTICIPANTS 



INAUGURAL CEREMONY 



Hon. Afioga LeMamea Rcoati 
Magele Perefoti Tamati 
Mr. F.L. Higginson 

Mr. A.K. Kondo 



Minister of Education, Government 
of Western Sarrc>a 

Director of Education, Government 
of Western Samoa 

Chief, Unesco Office for the 
Pacific States and Unesco 
Representative for the Pacific 

Unesco Regional Adviser for 
Population Education in the 
Pacific 



COUNTRY PARTICIPANTS 



C ook Islands 

Mr, Kaoiti Marurai 

Head of Social Science Department 

Titikaveka College 

RAROTONGA 

Mr, John Tangi 

Director of Community Development 
Ministry ot Internal Affairs 
RAROTOUGA 



Federated States of Micronesia 

Mr. Weldis Welley 
Deputy Chief 
Division of Education 
FSM National Government 
P.O. Box 1129 
Kolonia, PONAPE 96941 

Mr. Jackson Lebehn 
Planning Specialist 
P.O. Box OPS/FSM 
Kolonia, PONAPE 96941 



Fiji 

Mr. Anil Kumar 
Teacher 

Leiean Memorial School 

P.O, Box 66 

NAUSORI 



Kiribati 

Mr . Kamaua lob? 

Education Officer (Primary) 

Ministry of Education 

P.O. Box 263 

Bikenibeu 

TARAWA 
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Fiji 



Kiribati 



Ms. Kesa Seniloli 
T'acher . 

Adi Cakobau School 
Private Mail Bag 
SUVA 



Mr. Kotii Torite 

Health Education Officer 

Ministry of Health & Family Planning 

P.O. Box 268 

Bikenibeu 

TARAWA 



Marshall Islands 



Palau 



Mr. Clement Capeile 
Director of Youth Services 
P.O. Box 1154 
MAJURO 

Mr . Paul Tonyokwe 

Population Education Specialist/ 

Trainer 
Ministry of Education 
P.O. Box 4 
MAJURO 



Ms. Christina Kadoi 

Project Director, Population Education 
Bureau of Education 
P.O. Box 189 
KOROR 



Solomon Islands 



Tonga 



Mr. Allan B. Kusilifu 
Coordinator, Population Education 
Project 

Curriculum Development Centre 
P.O. Box I 

HONIARA 

Mr. Kabini Sanga 
SU'U Secondary School 
P.O. Box S27 
HONIARA 



Mr . Vainga Tonga 
Assistant Lecturer 
Teacher Training College 
P.O. Box 12J 
NUKU * ALOFA 

Mr . Kekekele 'Akau 'ola 
Supervising Teacher 
Curriculum Development Unit 
Ministry of Education 
P.O. Box 61 
NUKU * ALOFA 
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Western Samoa 



Mrs. Beverly Hellesoe 
Senior Tutor 

School of Nursing (Post Basic) 

Healtn Department 

APIA 



Mrs. Neri Fepuleai 
Social Science Organiser 
Education Department 
APIA 



ixs. Tili Afamasaga 
i'lincipal 

; scondary Teachers College 

P.O. Box 201 

APIA 



Mr. Manu Aoete Apelu 

Rural Work Director 

Y.M.C.A. 

P.O. Box 893 

APIA 



Mrs, Galumalemana Netina Schmidt 
Deputy Director of Education 
Ministry of Education 
APIA 



Ugapo P. Ulale 

Senior Education Officer 

Ministry of Education 

APIA 



RESOURCE PERSONS 



Mr. A. A. Laquian 
Mr. R. Dudley 
Dr, R. Hsrnundo 

Mr . F . L . H lgg m son 

Mr. K. 'Akau'ola 

Mr. B.L. Bhan 
Mr. A.K. Kondo 



UNFPA Deputy Representative and 
Senior Adviser on Population 

ILO Regional Adviser for Labour 
and Population 

Team Leader /Medical Officer, WHO/UNFPA 
Family Health Field Advisory 
Services, Suva 

Chief, Unesco Office for the Pacific 
States and Unesco Representative 
for the Pacific 

Agricultural Education Specia? ist , 
Tonga 

UNFPA Programme Development Adviser 

Unesco Regional Adviser for Population 
Education in the Pacific 
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PANELISTS 



Topic : Population ar ^ocial & Cultural Development 



Dr. Emosi Puni 

Rev. Lale Ieremia 

Mr. Tate Simi 
Mr, Lafi Saner ivi 
Mr. A. A. Laquian 

Chairperson : 

Mrs. Till Afamasaga 



National Hospital, Department of 
Health 

General Secretary, Christian Congre- 
gational Church of Samoa 

Acting Commissioner of Labour 

YMCA General Secretary 

UNFPA Deputy Representative and 
Senior Adviser on Population 



Principal, Secondary Teachers College 



Topic P opulation and Economic Development 

Mr. Rupeni Muaqututi'a - Statistics Department 

Mr. Tauiliiii Uili Meredith - Chief Coordinator, National University 

of Samoa 

Ms. Lucia Sefo - Economic Developnert Officer 

Mr. Rueben Dudle : - ILO Regional Adviser for Labour and 

Population 

Chairperson : 

Mrs. Galumalemana N. Schmidt - Deputy Director of Education 



CLOSING CEREMON IES 
•Mrs. Tali Afamasaga. Chairperson 

Mrs . Galumalemana Netima Schmidt, Deputy Director of Education 
Mr. Bushan L. Bhan, UNFPA Programme Development Adviser 
Mr. Kamaua Tobi, Kiribati, Spokesman for Participants 
Mr. Allan K. Kondo, Unesco 
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APPENDIX IT 



OPENING ADDRFSS 

by 

Hon . LeMamea Ropati 
Minister of Education 
Government of Western Samoa 



As Minister of Education, I wish on behalf of our Government to 
welcome you all to Western Samoa. Taiofa lava! 

The focus of this gathering here today, which is population 
education towards a higher quality of life, promises much for each of 
the little island states of the Pacific where man remains the most 
precious economic resource. As such, man should be treated endogenously 
in all national plans and, as rightly perceived by UNFPA, man deserves 
the most central and crucial role in j ternational attention. The fact 
that population education is programir Ae and the fact that the 1974 
Bucharest Conference has initiated action programmes point tc the nece- 
ssity of our sustaining the momentum. 

Although insignificant in terms of the world's 4.5 billion people, 
Pacific Man is as guilty as the rest of the world of creating the social 
and economic conditions which justify population education. Like the 
rest of homo sapiens Pacific Man has been engaged in manipulating his 
environment and in turn has been manipulated by it. Today he is faced 
^ith under-employment, unemployment and poverty, though he is not as 
unfortunate as Man in other parts of the world where hunger, illiteracy 
and ill health are chronic. Due to his ignorance of his own physiology 
and of his ow* behaviour, Man produces more children than can be cared 
for while his ignorance of health measures has contributed to his living 
much too short a life. When economic conditions are favourable he eats 
more than is really good for him and leads a dangerously hectic life so 
that his life expectancy is short. When he is not killing himself through 
ignorance of the effects of the life styles he has created for himself, 
he is engaged in accumulating enough economic resources to kill thousands 
in warfare, thereby condemning similar numbers who are deprived of economic 
means to suffer from starvation. 



It has been said that we are all actors on the population stage, 
for as private people we make decisions to stay single or to get married, 
to emigrate, or to send our children to school. Although they are 
private decisions they result in the particular size and structure of 
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of population, growth rates, fertility rates, urbanization, age distri- 
bution and maternal and infant mortality, etc. 

From here, it is absolutely clear that change in population 
issues aan only be effected by changing the bases on which such popula- 
tion decisions are made. 

What I am saying is that if it is the ignorant mind that breeds 
the population problems of poverty, of conflict, of illiteracy, etc., it 
is logical that change must result from educating the ignorant minds of 
men, women and children. 

Given that population is a multi-faceted phenomenon influencing 
development and is affected by it, population education must be a shared 
responsibility. Inherently, it is a multi-disc Lplinary concern requiring 
the help of health workers, demographers, economic specialists, teachers, 
e*-c. Their work should be geared towards the understanding and management 
of economic resources and how man may be affected by the status of such 
resources. In addition, population education must address problems in 
health, nutrition and family planning. 

With better understanding of Man as a social animal from the work 
of demographers and social scientists, population education as a programme 
is now in a position to address problems related to major shifts in popu- 
lation structure and to periodically review trends . 

To facilitate the implementation of national and global strategies, 
it is essential that the political will be solicited, for ultimately such 
strategies should aim to bring about respect for human life and a society 
that is both secure and viable so that individuals bear only the number 
of children for whom they can provide the fullest opportunities for 
qrowth - physically, morally, socially and spiritually. 

No doubt, each participant present here today is aware of the 
uniqueness of each of the Pacific countries in the way individual countries 
perceive their population problems due to different cultural, political, 
social and economic conditions. Despite the differences, it is my fervent 
hope that the common desire in us all to provide a better world for our 
children, will bind us in our effort for educatic 1 towards self-reliance. 
In international gatherings svch as this, we can c.c least compare notes. 
In this connection, I would like to thank Unesco and UNFPA which have made 
this seminar possible. 

I wish each of you the best in your discussions and deliberations 
and the visitors a good time in Samoa and later a pleasant trip back home. 

On that note, I have qreat pleasure in declaring open the Regional 
Workshop on Training in Population Education. Soif ua . 
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PROGRAMME OF ACTIVITIES 



DAY/DATE 
Monday 

5 November 1984 



Tuesday 

6 November 1984 



SESSION ACTIVITY 

0900-0930 Registration of participants 
0930-1000 Agenda Item 1: Inaugural Session 
1000-1030 Tea break 

1030-1115 Agenda Item 2: 

- Election of officers of the workshop 

- Approval of provisional schedule of 

training workshop 

1115-1200 Training Needs in Population Education 
in the Pacific (Kondo) 

1200-1330 Lunch break 

1330-1630 Agenda Iter, 3. Exchange of experiences 
in population education (country reports) 

1630-1730 Self-Study Module 

Agenda Item 4: Presentations and discus- 
sions to develop knowledge base in 
population 

0830-1200 Introduction to Demography (Unesco tape/ 
slide programme) 

1330-1430 Population Trends: the World and the 
Pac i f ic ( Laqu ia n ) 

1430-1530 Population, Labour and Migration in the 
Pacific (Dudley) 

1530-1630 Population, Health and Nutrition (Esmundo^ 

1630-1730 Self-Study Module 
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DAY/LATE 



SESSION 



ACTIVITY 



Wednt-jday 

7 November 1984 0830-1000 



1030-1130 
1130-1230 

1330-1500 

1500-1600 

1600-1630 
1630 0 

Thursday 

8 November 1984 



0830-0930 
0930-1030 

1100-1200 

1330-1500 

1500-1630 

1C30-1730 

0830-100C 

1030-1200 



Friday 

9 Noveraber 1984 



Popular ion and Social and Cultural Develop- 
ment (Panel Discussion) 

Factors in Fertility (Esmundo) 

Population and the Environment (Video- 
tape: Endangered Paradise) 

Population and Economic Development 
(Panel Discussion) 

Population and the Quality of Life 
(Kondo) 

UNFPA Programmes in the Pacific (Laquian) 
Self-Study Module 



Agenda Item 5: Presentations to develop 
knowledge and competencies in population 
education development 

Orientation to Population Education (Kondo) 

Programme Development in Out-of-School 
Population Education (Dudley) 

Curriculum and Instructional Materials 
Development in Population Education (Kondo) 

Methodologies in Teaching Population 
Education (Kondo) 

Linkages between Formal and Non-formal 
Population Education (Kondo/Dudley) 

Self-Study Module 



Evaluation in Population Education 
(Higganson) 

Ethical Values and Controversial Issues 
in Population Education (Kondo) 
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DAY/ DATE SESSION 
1330-1630 



Saturday 

10 November 1984 All Day 
Monday 

12 November 1984 All Day 



Tuesday 

13 November 1984 All Day 



Wednesday 

14 November 1984 All Day 



Thursday 

15 November 1984 A.M. 



P.M. 



Friday 

16 November 1984 0830-1200 



1200-1230 
1400-1430 



ACTIVITY 

Agenda item 6: Strategies and methodolo- 
gies in designing and implementing training 
progranunes in population education (Kondo) 



Field Visit (Afama^ga, Ulale) 



Agenda Item 7: Development of prototype 
training curricula for formal and non- 
formal training programmes 

Break up into three groups: 
Sex Education (Kondo) 
Family Life Education (Dudley) 
Nutrition-Oriented Mixed Gardening 
( 'Akau 'ola) 

Group Work 

Continue development of sample training 
materials 

Group Work 

Continue development of sample training 
materials 

Organize try-out demonstration 



Try-out of sample training materials with 
Secondary Teachers College students 

Review/Critique/Report of try-out 
Revise materials 



Presentation of Group Reports and Sample 
Training Materials 

Evaluation of workshop 

Agenda Item 9: Closinq ceremonies 
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APPENDIX IV 



EVALUATION OF WORKSHOP 

Instructions: We would like to have your views on the training programme 
and on your participation to help us to improve the programme. Please 
fill this form according to the instructions given at the beginning of 
each section. 

Information relating to trainees 1 background 
Please answer these questions 

1 . Name 

2. Sex M F 

" . Age 

4. Kationaliuy 

5. Civil status: Married Single 

Widow/Widower 

6. Position/Occupation . 

7 . In titution , 

H. Academic and professional qualifications . ..... 



J. Professional service 



Id. Experience in teaching population education/preparing materials 
in "his field/organizing programmes 




Previous training - Pre-service 
Previous training - In-service 
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Objectives : Please place mark under the column which describes the 

extent to which you think each objective of the training 
programme has been achieved. 





Completely 
achieved 


Achieved 
to a 
large 
extent 


Modera- 
tely 

achieved 


Only 
partly 
achieved 


Not 
achievec 


I 


1. to develop understanding 
of population concepts 














2. to analyze 

a) the role of popula- 
tion in development 














b) population issues in 
your country and in 
the world 












?• to develop awareness of 
a) ethical issues in 
population education 














b) the importance of 

programme development 
for population educa- 
tion in out-of -school 
sector 












4. to obtain insights about 
a) the organization of 
population education 
programmes in the 
region 












b) methods of teaching, 
such as values clarifi- 
cation and discovery- 
oriented approaches 






; 






c) population-related 
decision-making 


i 










d) curriculum development 
in population education 












instructional materials 
development for out-of- 
• ^iQOl population 
education 












f) the linkage of formal 
and non-formal popula- 
tion education 


~ f- 

i 


i 
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Report of regional workshop 



Organization : Please check each item in the appropriate columr; according 
to how yo^ rate these features of the training programme. 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Satis- 
factory 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


i . t lanning and preparation 
of the training course 












2. Provision for self-study 












3. Duration of programme 












4. Arrangement of time 
schedule 












5. Usefulness of assignments 












6. Amount of practical 
activities 












7. Effectiveness of ins- 
tructional materials 
and activities 












8 . Presentation of lecture 
talks 












9. Presentation of country 
experiences 












?0. Quality of resource persons 












11. Extent of friendly 
a tin ^phere 












12. Adequacy of resource 
materials and library 


i 










13. Overall rating of programme 












14. Other arrangements, e.g., 
hotel , travel 













Training in population education 



General Observations 



1. 



What aspects of the programme did you find- 



a . 



most jseful ? 



b. 



least useful ? 



2. Suggest topics that you feel should have been included in 
the programme. 



3. What topic, in your opinion, was not sufficiently covered ? 



4. Which, if any, topic should net - have been included ? 



5. Which methods of presentation did you prefer ? 



o. What changes/modif l^ations would you suggest in the organizati^ 
of the programme ? 



ERLC 
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Report of regional workshop 



What kind of foilov-up activities do you propose to undertake 
after the programme ? 

What kind of follow-up activities do you expect from us ? 

Do you consider the training programme to be: 

„ Ty Less Not 

important Important important important 

a . In general 

b. For your country 

c . For your own work 

Additional comments (if any) • * 



Overall, were your expectations of the course fulfilled ? 
Yes/No. If no, why ? 



Further comments/ suggestions . 



Part Two 



Resources 



Selected Demographic Tables, Lecturers, Papers and 
Materials Recommended and Used in Workshop 
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Selected resources 



1. 

2, 
3. 
4. 
5 . 

6. 



Demographic Tables 



1983 Demographic Estimates for Asia and Pacific 
Countries and Areas in the ESCAP Region 



Population , Land and Sea Areas 



Demo'jraphic Characteristics 



Employment Patterns 



Sex, Age, Economically Active and Urban 
Distribution 



Social Characteristics 
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Training in population education 



1983 Dee»§nphit eUiwtes fw Ash and Pacific 
CMmtries and areas in the ESCJIP refin 



Country, am 


Mtt-1983 


Avaraaa 


Total 


Infant 


Danafty 


Population 


at d rasjsons 


(thmialnds) 

a ^^t^smmwswsfujf 


annus* 
growth rata 
(par cant) 


fartitity 
rat* 


mortality 
rata 


(parsons 
par km 2 ) 


(thousands) 












8SCAP 


2S21 31S 






mm 
9m 


84 


3376 864 


EAST ASIA 


1204 189 


1.28 


2.4 


38 


104 


1447 667 


China 


1 037 862 


133 


2.5 


40 


108 


1 268 328 


Hong Kon* 


5 313 


1 (W 






K AAA 

O 004 


A TOO 

6 783 


Japan 


119 260 


v>oo 


13 




320 


128 022 


itj it- 

monaoua 


1 803 


9 Aft 


43 


4ft 


4 
1 


*> ait 

2 873 


Raputticof Koraa 


39 961 


1 Kft 

1 <w 


23 


34 


ana 


Oi 103 


SOUTH-CAST ASIA 


3S1896 


1J8 


43 


86 


88 


616803 


Brunai 


209 


4.23 




13* 


OA 
OO 


141 

341 


Burma 


36 483 


2 XX) 


4.7 


105 


R9 


02 OrO 


Damocratfc Kampuchaa 


6888 


235 


5.1 


157 


38 


9918 


Indonasia 


189 434 


1.76 


33 


106 


84 


204486 


Lao Ptopla'i Damocratic 










Rapublk 


3 941 


2.28 


03 


4 14 

121 


17 


5 799 


Malaysia 


14 736 


<t.23 


3.0 


40 


45 


20 308 


PhMlppinas 


52 086 


2.47 


4.2 


DO 


174 


74 810 


SJnoapora 


2502 


1 .20 


1 .7 


11 


4 306 


2 976 


Thailand 


49 568 


2.05 


3.5 


50 


96 


66116 


Vttt Nam 


57 039 


2.01 


43 


70 


173 


78 980 


SOUTH A*'* 


1011463 


2.16 


4.7 


119 


149 


1 384 616 


A 


14 284 


2.20 


o.v 


*U3 


22 


24 180 


B* 


95 830 


2./2 


0.1 




665 


146 800 


Bhutan 


1 360 


2.03 


0.0 


143 


29 


1 893 


Inula 


729 704 


1 4J7 


4.3 


117 


222 


960 426 


Iran 


42518 


2.87 


K A 

o.o 


1UO 


26 


66 517 


Maidivat 


168 


2./B 




TO* 


^64 


254 


Napal 


15 738 


2*33 


a o 

O.x 


143 


112 


23 048 


Pakistan 


96 227 


2.73 


53 


119 




1*4 004 


Sri Lanka 


15634 


133 


3.3 


37 


238 


20 843 


PACIFIC 


23 771 


176 


2.7 


38 


3 


28088 


Australia 


15406 


138 


2.1 


10 ## 


2 


16 944 


Cook Islands 


18 


-0.41 


4.1 


29 + 


75 


18 


Fiji 


663 


1.64 


3.1 


28 


36 


821 


Guam 


117 


1.27 




11 


213 


133 


Kiribati 


61 


1.61 


47 


87 


84 


75 


Nauru 


8 


0.00 






400 


9 


Naw Zaaland 


3 203 


1.41 


2.0 


12 


12 


3 615 


Niua 


3 


-3.08 






12 


3 


Papua Naw Gulnaa 


3508 


2 68 


5.9 


97 


8 


5 292 


Samoa 


161 


037 


e.7 


42 


57 


182 


Solomon Islands 


259 


3.77 


7 3 


46 


9 


457 


Tonga 


103 


2.07 






148 


140 


Trust Territory of 














Pacific Islands 


123 


2.50 




29 


90 


168 


Tuvalu 


3 


1.28 


23 


42 


61 


9 


Vanuatu 


130 


3.21 






11 


223 



Sourti: ESCAP Population Division 
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POPULATION, LAND AMD SEA AREAS Of PACIFIC ISLAND COUNTRIES 



Country 



Estimated 

population 
(mid 1981) 
(a) 



Land um 
(aq. ka.) 
(b) 



8M ATM 

(*000 
sq. k«.) 

(c) 



Population 
density 
(persons/ 
•o. la. J 

U)/<b) 



American Samoa 
Cook Islands 
Federated Stat«3 of 

Micronesia 
Fiji 

French Polynesia 



Kiribati 
Marshal 1 Islands 
Nauru 

New Caledonia 
Nlua 

Northern Marian* ; 
PaJLau 

Papua New Guinea 

Pltcairn 

Solomon Islands 

Tokel&u 

Tonga 

Tuvalu 

Vanuatu 

Nail is and rut una 
Western Samoa 



33 200 


197 


390 


169 


17 400 


240 


1 830 


74 


79 500 


701 


2 978 


1)3 


646 500 


18 272 


1 290 


35 


149 800 


3 265 


5 030 


46 


107 000 


541 


218 


197 


59 900 


690 


3 550 


85 


31 800 


181 


2 131 


176 


8 100 


21 


320 


348 


142 500 


19 103 


1 740 


7 


3 200 


259 


390 


13 


17 600 


471 


1 823 


37 


12 400 


494 


629 


25 


3 060 600 


462 243 


3 120 


7 


100 


5 


800 


20 


235 000 


27 556 


1 340 


9 


1 600 


10 


290 


160 


98 400 


699 


700 


141 


7 600 


26 


900 


292 


119 900 


11 880 


680 


10 


11 200 


255 


300 


44 


156 000 


2 935 


7 20 


54 



South Pacific Region 4 999 300 550 044 30 569 

South Pacific Region 

(excluding PNG) 1 941 000 87 801 27 449 

Sources and No tee: 



Estimated annual 
% Growth Kate 
(last 10 (last 5 
years) years) 
(a) 



1.8 
-1.9 

3.2 
1.9 
2.1 
2.1 
1.8 
3,3 
1.9 
1.7 
-4.3 
4 2 

2.1 

3.4 

-0.6 
1.5 
2.7 
3.7 
2.8 
0.7 



1.8 
1.1 



3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 

1.2 
-3.3 

4.4 
-0.3 

2.2 



3.3 
0.0 
2.0 
1.7 
4.2 
4 0 
0.7 



2.1 



2.1 



Estimated 
percentage 

growth 
1971-81 
(a) 



23.0 



Latest 
census 
year 



20 


1980 


J * miwt 


-18 


1981 


17 754i 


37 


1980 


73 160 


21 


1976 


588 068 


24 


1977 


137 383 


23 


1980 


105 979] 


19 


1978 


56 21| 


39 


1980 


30 873 


21 


1977 


6 968 


19 


1976 


133 2JI 


-37 


1981 


3 278f 


50 


1980 


16 780| 


• . 


1980 


12 116 


23 


1980 


3 010 727« 


• » 


1981 


Ml 


40 


1976 


196 823 


-6 


1981 


1 572i 


16 


1976 


90 08S 


31 


1979 


7 349 


44 


1979 


111 251* 


3? 


1976 


9 192 


6 


1981 


158 130 



<a> 

(b) 

(c) 



SPC population estimate. ^ aarly i93 , ^ n «„ Mrily wctiy ^ to utar offlcUi „ tijMt „ or ceMU , r „ ultl> . 
SPC (1975). Population 1974. statl.tlcal Bull.tin Mo. 7 , fcnaraa. 

very rough unofficial ••tlMta. of «rea of Ma that oould be included in 200-.il. Exclu.lv. Economic Zon-. 
Derxved f r c» El™, W.t>. , (1978). E.tUate. of catch., of Tuna, and Hllfi.h.. by the Japane,.^^ 
Taiwanese longliner. fro- within the 200-«il. eoono-ic una of the mmbv countrie. of thalouth P«ific 
°«"»«on. Occaaionai Paper Wo. 10. Houm., south Pacific Co»i..ton. SOUth P * ClflC 

(Note- A number of international boundari.. hav. not ba«n ..ttled and th... «• ..r.iy indication, of order of wanitude.) 
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BEST COPi AVAilftpLi 



DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF PACIFIC ISLAND COUNTRIES 



O 



Country 


Rate 


CBR(a) 
Year 


! 1 

1 1 

j CDK ,a) ! 

i Rate Year 1 

1 t 


Natural 
increase 
Rate Year 


TFR(a) 
Rate Y-ar 


> Life 
1 tancy 
! Expec 


expec - 
at birth 
Year 


Infant 
Mortality 
Rate Year 


American Samoa 


33 (b) 


80 


! 5(b) 


i 

80 1 
1 


2g 


80 


A tA\ 
3 • ** 1<3J 


/ i / J 


j 67(d) 


69-71 


19(b) 


30 


Cook Islands 


27 (e) 


76-78 


i 9 (m) 


76-78 i 
1 


1 Q 


76—78 


4.5 


76 


i 65(c) 


76 


37(e) 


76-78 


Federated States of 








| 


















Micronesia (k) 


34 


80 


1 5 


80 j 


29 


80 










38 


80 


Fiji(f) ! 


31 


76 


! 7 


76 : 

t 


24 


^76 


4.0 


76 


! 62 


76 


46 


76 


French Polynesia (9) 


31 


77-79 


j 7 


77-79 ! 

1 


24 


77-79 I 


4.4 


77 


! 61 


71-76 ! 


47 


71-76 


Guan(h) I 


28 


80 


| 4 


80 j 


24 


80 


3.8 


77 


1 74 


76-78 ! 


16 


80 


Kiribati (i) ! 


35 


78 


! 14 


79 ! 
j 


21 


78 ! 


4.7 


78 


! 52 


78 | 


87 


78 


Marshall islands (k) 


35 


79 


1 3 


79 * 
j 


32 


79 ! 










25 


79 


Nauru 1 


41 


76-81 


i 11 


76-81 ! 

1 


30 


76-81 | 






! 55 


76-81 1 


31 


76-81 


New Caledonia {1} j 


27r 


79r 


7 


79r ! 
1 


20r 


79r ! 


4.1 


75-77 


! 64 


76 | 


25r 


79r 


Niue(s)} 


26 


71-76 


! 7 


71-76 J 
l 


19 


71-76 ! 


4.3 


71-76 


! 62 


71-76 ! 


33 


71-76 


Northern Mariana 7s. (n) ! 


35 


79 




79 ! 


28 


79 j 










38 


79 


Palau(k) 


21 


79 




1 

79 ! 

1 


17 


79 ! 










46 


79 


Papua New Guinea (0) 


44 


76 




76 ! 


28 


76 ! 


7.1 


71 


! 49 


71 ! 


125 


71 


Pitcairn ! 








1 
1 


















Solomon Islands (p) t 


45 


76 


12 


« 

76 ! 

1 


33 


76 ! 


7.3 


71-76 


! 54 


76 j 


46 


76 


Tokelau (q) I 


24 


77-79 


7 


77-79 ! 

1 


17 


^7-79 ! 












77-79 


Tonqa(r) \ 


31 


76 


10 


76 I 


21 


76 ! 


4.9 


75 


! 58 


76 i 


60 


76 


Tuvalu (a) » 


24 


79 


15 


79 ! 


9 


79 i 


2,6 


79 


! 59 


79 


42 


79 


Vanuatu (t) ! 


45 


73 


15-19 


78 1 

1 


23 


78 t 






I 50-60 


61-63 


9 7 -lQ7 


61-63 


Wall is and Futuna(u) 1 


37 


77-78 


6 


77-78 1 
1 


31 


77-78 1 


6.5 


74-78 


1 ,62 


74-78 ! 


45 


74-78 


Western Samoa fv) I 


37 


71-76 ! 


8 


71-76 ! 

j 

1 


29 


71-76 ! 


6.7 


71-^6 


! 62 


71-76 j 


36 


71-76 



! 

S" 

to 

E 

O 
3 
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ERJC 



EMTLOYMEHT PATTERNS OF PACIFIC ISLAND COUNTRIES 
(Parcenta^ distribution) 



Country 



Cook Islands 
Fiji 

French Polynesia 

Guam 

Kiribati 

Nauru 

New Caledonia 
Niue 

Papua New Guinea 
Solomon Islands 
Tonga 
Tuvalu 

Wall is and Futuna 
Western Samoa 



Year 
of 



c«ntus I 



j Agri- Manufac- 
i culture Mining tuiing 
Div. 1(D Div. 2 Div. 3 



1976 
1976 
1977 
1979 
1978 
1966 
1976 
1976 
1971 
1976 
1976 
1979 
1976 
1976 



% of 

Total 



22 
44 

17 
1 

7 
0 
28 
10 
57 
45 
51 
4 
78 
61 



» Of 

Total 



5 
69 

5 



% of 

Total 



10<b> 
7 
8 
6 

3 
0 
12 
3(b) 
3 
6 
2 
7 
2 
3 



El*ctri~ Com- Trana- 
city traction Trade port 

Div. 4 Div. 5 Div. 6 Div. 7 



% of 

Total 



2 
1 

1 

0 
3 
0 
1 
3 
0 
1 
1 
2 



Finance Servicta 
Div. 8 Div. 9 



Not 
daicrlbvd 

Div. 0 



{ Non agric. 
| employ - 



% of 

Total 



6 
6 

10 
17 

15 
7 

10 
4 
5 
7 
6 

25 
4 
5 



% Of 

Total 



* of 
Total 



% of 
Total 



10 
10 

18(c) 
26(c) 
14 
4 

14(c) 

6 

3 

8 

4 
11 

2 

6 



8 

5 
7 
0 

10 
1 
6 

13 
3 
6 
4 

12 
J 
5 



1 
2 

0 
0 
0 

12 
0 
0 

12 
1 
0 
1 



% of 
Total 



34 

17 

39 

50(d) 
43 

6 
24 

55 
4 

26 
22 
38 
13 
18 



% of 

Total 



5 
12 



10 



% of 
Total 



78 



56 



83 



93 



100 



72 



90 



43 



55 



49 



96 



22 



39 



CO 

o 
to 

CO 



50 



51 



0> 



ERIC 



SEX, AGE, ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE AND URBAN DISTRIBUTIONS 



52 





j 

! 




i 
i 
> 
I 














Percentage of 


population 


j 


Percentage of 




j 


j Sex ratio M { 














aged 


15-64 economically active i 


population 






j per 


100 F I 


Percentage of Population 




Depen— I 


Total 


economi- 


Economically active i 




Main 


Country 


j Census 


Total 


Age gr. ] 




in 


age group 




Mean 


dency J 


cally active 


in cash economy i 




urban 




1 date 


j Pop. 


15-64 { 


0- 


14 


15—64 


D3+ 


age 


ratio j 


M 


r 


M 


F ! 


Urban 


centre 


American Saaoa 


j 1980 




» 

1 

go i 


40 


-9 


56.2 


2.9 


23 .4 


78.0 J 


69 


38 


55 


31 ! 




JO 


Cook Islands 


i 1981 




108 


42.7 


52.9 


4.4 


22 . 2 


116.1 j 


81 


39 


61 


31 ! 


27 


27 


Federated States 






i 


























of Micronesia 


! 1980 


j 105 


101 


46 


.4 


50.1 


3.5 


22.1 


99.7 J 














Fiji 


1 1976 


j 102 


100 


41 


.1 


56.4 


2.5 


42.9 


77.3 ' 


DC { 

oo i e/ 


1 ft tm\ 

lo iej 






37 


20 


French Polynesia 


j 197 V 


! in 


116 


« 


.0 


55.1 


2.9 


23.2 


81.6 { 




"jc ( * \ 
3b vf ) 






59 


57 


Quasi 


j ^980 


j 109 


113 


34 


.9 


62.3 


2.8 


25.1 


61.0 j 






o/ (nj 


37 ih) I 


91 


91 


Kiribati 


| 1978 


j 97 


94 




.1 


55.3 


3.6 


23.4 


75.8 j 


88 


63 


39 


9 ! 


36 


32 


Marshall Islands 


j 1980 


j 106 


102 


50 


.5 


46.4 


3.1 


20.6 


115.4 i 










60 


38 


Nauru 


j 1977 


j 119(a) 


109(a) 


44.2(a) 


54.0(a) 


1.8(a) 


20.9(b) 


85.1 ! 


94 (i) 


19 (1/ 


94 \l) 


1911) 


100 


100 


New Caledonia 


! 1976 


| 108 


112 


38 


.6 


57.6 


3.7 


24.6 


73.4 ; 


71 (f ) 


41 (f ) 






61 


53 


Niue 


j 1576 


| 101 


96 


46 


.1 


47.3 


6.6 


23.7 


11a. 4 ; 


TO 

to 


29 




24 


21 


21 


Northern Mariana Is. 


f 1980 


S 111 


11*9 


40 


.6 


56.5 


2.9 


23.6 


77.0 J 










94 


87 


Palau 


| 1980 


j 108 


112 


39 


.9 


54.8 


5.3 


25.0 


82.5 j 










63 


63 


Papua New G> *nea 


| 1980 


| 110 


109 


43 


.1 


EC 1 


1.6 


22.2 


80.7 j 


53(g) 


25(g) 


42(g) 


14{g) 


13 


4 


Pitcairn 


j 197C 


j 124 


120 


21 


.6 


55.4 


23.0 


39.7(b) 


80.4 j 














Solomon Islands 


l 197C 


j 109 


104 


47 


.9 


48.7 


3.4 


21.7 


105.2 j 






37 


8 


9 


8 


Tokelau 


j 1976 


j 90 


73 


46 


.3 


46.2 


7.5 


25.3 


116.6 j 


90 


12 










Tonga 


i 1976 


i 105 


100 


44 


.4 


52.2 


3.3 


22.9 


91.4 | 


72 


14 


22 


7 


26 


20 


Tuvalu 


! 1979 


| 88 


74 


i 33 


.5 


61.8 


4.7 


26.9(c) 


61.7 I 


93 


78 


38 


12 


30 


30 


Vanue 


| 1979 


j 113r 


115r 


45 


,6r 


51. 4r 


2.9r 


21. lr 


94. 4r ! 


50(d) 


45(d) 






18 


13 


Wall is and Futuna 


! 1976 


j 100 


98 


46 


.6 


50.2 


3.3 


22.4 


99.3 j 


87(f) 


47(f) 










Western Samoa 


i 1976 


j 107 


104 


48 


.2 


48.8 


3.0 


21.3 


104.7 | 


Bl 


17 


30 


14 


21 


21 



Sources : Reports on censuses of indicated years (SPC, 1981) 
Notes; 



(a) Nauruans only. 

(b) Calculated from five-y^ar age groups. 

(c) Excludes non-indigenous. 

(d) 19b7 Census. 



(e) Population aged 15-59. 

(f) Population aged 14-59. 

(g) Population aged 10 and over. 
(h> Population aged 12 and over- 
(i) 1966 census. 
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ERIC 



SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS Of PACIFIC ISLAND COUNTRIES 



Country 



Census 
yitr 



Percentage of Mhi/fMiliu aged 1 54 1 

Hurried 



Widows 
per 100 

ever 
Married 

p m r 



Divorced/ 
separated 
par 100 
ever married 

h r 



Percenter of population 
15+ not 4 Handing school 



i 



who hava racaivad 



Percentage of population ' 
IS years end ovar bom 



No edu- 
cation 



Pri- 
■ary 



Sacon- 
dary 



Ter- 
tiary 



Outsida 
8P araa 



Aster lean Saaoa 




1974 


58 


60 


1 


8 


Cook Islands 




1976 


53 


5G 


8 


11 


/edertti * States 
of Nicronaaia 




1973 


58 


61 


5 


13 


Fiji 




1976 


59 


61 


3 


11 


French Polynesia 




1977 


41 


06 


5 


10 


Guasi(c) 




197C 


62 


03 


2 


7 


Kiribati (d) 




19 


62 


59 


5 


17 


Marshall Islands 




1973 


59 


63 


4 


11 


Nauru 




1977 










Kev Caledonia 




1976 


52 


57 


5 


12 


tiiue 




1976 


54 


57 


6 


17 


Northern Mariana 


Is. 


1973 


59 


56 


4 


10 


Palai 




1973 


51 


55 


3 


11 


Papua New Guinea 


<f) 


1971 




69 


6 


9 


Solomon Islands 




1976 j 


5a 


65 


8 


12 


Vokelau 


t 


1976 


64 


54 


4 


16 


Tonga 


1 


1976 j 


52 


55 


5 


.2 


Tuvalu 




1079 j 


51 


44 


5 


19 


Vanuatu 




1967 


57 


66 


6 


12 


Wall is and Futuna 




1976 j 


52 


49 


7 


16 


Western Sauoa 




1976 j 


51 


57 


3 


11 



15 
15 



49 



44 



78 
64 



63 

86 



43 

80 
79 

46 

50 
90 



78 



40 



4 

18 



11 
4 



52 
14 

8 



46 

9 



20 



11 



36 
8 



3 
13 



Ka) 



Inside 
SP area 



2{e) 



In 

country 



Nuaber of persona 

par per 
sttdical hospital 
doctor beds 
(a) (b) 



64 

11 



95 
87 



97(e) 



75 

5V 



98 
97 
90 
99 

96 
100 
98 



1133 
1093 



2233 
1036 
1214 
1953 

700 
813 
1650 



15620 
6250 
400 
2865 
1875 
5327 
2700 
2768 



171 
114 



354 
158 

527 
196 

34 

101 
71 



243 
163 

51 
299 

97 
153 

77 
224 
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Lec tur e s and Paper s 



The World as an Island ; 

Population Trends in the World and the Pacific, 
by A. A. Laquian 

Population, Labour and Migration in the Pacific, 
by R. Dudley 

Population, Health and Nutrition, 
t>y R. Esmundo 



Factors in Fertility, by R, Etanundo 



Population and he Quality of Life, 
by A.K. Kondo 



Towards a Better Understanding of Population Education, 
by L. dela Cruz* 



Curriculum nevelopment for Out-of-Schooi Population 
Education, bv A. A. Khan* 



Concepts ard Practice of Evaluation (Outline) , 
by F.L* Higginson* 



Training Modalities in Population Education, 
by L. dela Cru2* 



Objectives of Family Life Education, Dudley* 



♦Papers given out at workshop 
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THE WORLD AS AN ISLAND : POPULATION TRENDS 
IN THE WORLD AND IN THE PACIFIC 



by 

* 

A .A. Laquian 



At first glance, population trends in the Pacific (where about 
five million people live} do not have too significant an effect on world 
population trends. Population changes in very small islands, however, 
do have a symbolic significance in that when such islands are truly 
isolated , they may be seen as representing the world. In such an island* 
world, land and resources are severely limited. The good life — in terms 
of food, living space, satisfactory social inter-actions — is possible 
for as long as the competition among people for the scarce resources does 
not reach critical levels. When too many people compete for meagre re- 
sources to an extent that the quality of life diminishes, then, that 
island world is faced with crisis. 



Gl obal Population Trends 

By mia-1983, the world population reached 4.7 billion. This was 
27% greater than the world population in 1970 and 54% greater than the 
population in i960. At present, the world population is growing at 1.75% 
per year. At this rate, we can expect that by the year 2000, the global 
population would reach 6.2 riilion (See Table 1). 

Jf an annual growth rate of 1.75% does not appeax too high, one 
must consider that in uhe 12 month period between 1 July 1982 and 30 
June 1983, about 82 million people were added to the world's population. 
The bulk of this increase (about ^0%) occured in developing countries 
where 75% o^ the world's population is already residing. 

The fastest growing region in the world today is Africa, where 
the crude birth rate is about 45 per 1,000. Although the crude death 
rate in Africa (16 per 1,000) is high, net population growth is still 
very high so that Africa's population grew from 359 million in 1970 to 
516 million in 1983. 

The largest share of population in the world is in Asia, where 
close to 2,8 billion people live (58.7% of the world's population). The 
crude birth rate in Asia, at 29 per 1,000, is close to the world's ave- 
raga of 28 per 1,00c. Since 1973, the rate of growth in Asia has been 
nteadily declining. This has mainly been due to foully planning trends 
in the Peoples Republic of China, however, where the "one child family" 

*UNFPA Deputy Representative and Senior Adviser on Population, Suva 
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Tabls 1. Population estimates, 1950, 1960 , 1970, 1983 and 2000, by region 



Region Mid-year population (in millions) 



1950 1960 1970 1983 2000 



World 


2,536 


3,063 


3,722 


4,721 


6,246 


Africa 


222 


278 


359 


516 


846 


Asia 


1,397 


1,713 


2,130 


2,771 


3,705 


Latin America 


166 


218 


286 


390 


560 


North America 


166 


199 


226 


259 


296 


Europe and USSR 


572 


640 


703 


761 


809 


Oceania 


12 


16 


19 


24 


29 



♦Projections prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, based on 1985 
population projections and assumed trends of growth for selected 
countries and sub-regions of the world from 1985 to 2000. (See: U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States 1983, 
Washington, D.C., 1984). 
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policy and other population limitation programmes have been very success- 
ful. Even at that, China, with a population of more than 1 billion, 
already accounts for a quarter of the world's population. 

. Rapid population growth is not only the world's main problem. 
As indicated in the last International Conference on Population held in 
Mexico City last August 1984, three other problems exist: rapid rural 
to urban migration, urbanization and international migration. 

Rural to urban migration is denuding the countryside of the best 
people and adversely affecting agricultural production. At a time when 
more and more people need food, agricultural productivity is not keeping 
pace with rapid population growth. Migration to cities is also creating 
very large cities that are unable to provide the employment, services and 
amenities needed by people living at very high densities. 

According to the Mexico Declaration, 3 billion people or 48% of 
the world's population will be living in cities by the year 2000 if pre- 
sent trends continue. The spectre of a Mexico City with 32 million 
people by the curn of the century loom.* very larg*. float of the worlds 
largest cities (those with 5 million and above inhabitants) would, 
however, be in Asia* The problem is that most of these cities are 
already plagued with problems of lack of water and sanitation facilities 
as well as slum and squatter conaunities and their continued growth will 
only mean further human misery and problems. 

As far as international migration is concerned, the trend in the 
past two decades has been the massive influx of "guest workers" into the 
oil-rich Middle East, the inflow of illegal migrants into North America 
and the growing number of refugees in Africa and other regions. 

According to the Intergovernmental Conmittee for Migration, there 
are about f million undocumented or illegal migrants in North America, 
3 million in Latin America, and 1.5 million in Europe. There are also 
about 14 million refugees all over the world, six million of these in 
Africa alone. This massive number of people who have been dislocated 
require international assistance. However, since migration and refugees 
are national responsibilities, international assistance can do little 
to solve the problems. 

To sum up, the world picture has cause for some optimism and for 
alarm. In general, the overall population growth trends have shown a 
decrease world-wide within the past cwo decades. Even with this slight 
decrease, however, the prospects for reaching "zero population growth" 
are not in sight within our life time. 
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A worrisome trend is the fact that, with the decrease of popula- 
tion growth from 2.0 to 1.75 within the last ten years, international 
assistance for population programmes is also tending to decline. Wbrld 
leaders seem to be having the idea that the population problem is 
•solved' already and that additional efforts are not needed. If popula- 
tion assistance is decreased at this particular time, the growth trends 
might rise again and the gains in the past two decades will be washed 
away* 



Focus on the Pacific 

As far as the Pacific is concerned, the dozen or so countries in 
the region show such a marked discrepancy in patterns that it is diffi- 
cult to generalize. The demographic picture can be seen statistically 
from Table 2 (attached) . 

For ease of analysis, it is useful to divide countries in the 
Pacific into three categories. Category I will be the large countries 
where population densities are still low because land masses are rela- 
tively bin (Papua New G»ain«a, Solomon Islands and Vanuatu) . Cateaory II 
will be medium-sized countries where population densities are already 
high but more people can be acconroodated because the countries have more 
land or untapped resources (Fiji, Samoa and Tonga). Category III will 
be mainly atoll countries where population densities are very high and 
there are also evidences of population pressures on resources (Cook 
islands, Kiribati, Nauru, Tuvalu and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands) . 



Category I Countries 

In Cateogry I countries, annual population growth rates are still 
extremely high, ranging from 2.6% in Papua New Guinea to 3.5% in Solomon 
Islands. The high growth rates are due to very high- crude birth rates, 
ranging from 40 per 1,000 in PNG to 44.6 per 1,000 in Solomon Islands. 
In these co^i*Lries, crude death ratos are also very high (from 11.7 per 
1,000 in Solomon islands to 14 per ".,000 in Vanuatu) . What this means 
is that the prospects for population growth are even more pronounced in 
the future because maternal and chil.d health programmes in these count- 
ries means that crude daath rates will go down, which, in turn, will 
mean that more people wil) survive end add to the population growth. 

In Category I countries, governments ha\e not usually recognized 
yet the seriousness of the population problem. In fact, PNG, Solomon 
Islands and Vanuatu have no pronounced policies on population. In the 
Solomon Islands, the official political stand of the party in power is 
that more people are needed by the country to achieve greater progress 
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THE POPULATION 



SITUATION IN THE 



PACIFIC 



Country 

Cook Islands 
Fiji 

Kiribati 
Nauru 

Papua New Guinea 
Samoa 

Solomon Islands 

Tonga 

Tuvalu 

Vanuatu 

T.T.P.I . 



Mid-1982 
Total Population 



18,000 
657,000 
61,000 
7,000 
3,329,000 
159,000 
239,000 
99,000 
tf ,000 
124,000 
121,000 



Density 
Person/Km 

73 
36 
88 
348 
7 
54 
9 

142 

300 
10 

89 



Crude 
Birth Rate 

(per 1,000) 
25.7 (1979) 
29.4 (1980) 
34.9 

40.6 
37.4 
44 .6 
?8.0 

23.7 (1079) 
41 

30.0 (1979) 



Crude 
Death Rate 

(per 1,000) 
6.8 (1979) 
6.4 (1980) 

14.0 

10.5 

13.8 
7.9 

11.7 
8,0 

15.0 (1979) 

14 

4.1 (1979) 



Average Annual 
Growth Rate 



-0.57 
2.20 
2.00 
0.00 
2.69 
0.80 
3.50 
2.05 
1.28 
3.10 
1.85 



SOURCE : 1982 ESCAP Population Data Sheet, 
: UNFPA Population Facts 
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and development, In Vanuatu , the ruling political party also states that 
there is enough land for the development of the country and that people 
are needed tc achieve the country's development plans. 

Some form of family planning programme can be found in Category 
I countries but they sure really meant more for protecting the health of 
mothers and children than to control population growth. The official 
government stand is that the spacing of births through family planning 
is good for the health of the mother and the child. 

In Papua New Guinea, rural -urban migration has already started 
to create problems in the capital city of Port Moresby. Because of 
very high unemployment rates among migrants, the break down of traditions 
in the city, and the increased alcoholic consumption in the city, the 
crime rate in Port Moresby is the highest in the Pacific. Housing in 
Port Moresby is also scarce, with a sizable percentage of the population 
living in slum and squatter communities. High population densities in 
the highlands of PNG are al9o pushing people down to the cities on the 
coasts. If pre sent trends continue, urban centres in PNG will most likely 
be beset with problems of urban services as veil as criminality. Such 
problems will also not abate if the main source of the problem is not 
solved — namely, the very high population grcv/th rates in both rural 
and urban areas • 



Category II Countries 



In the second category of countries, the geographical composition 
usually takes the form of small islands with relatively large populations. 
Thus, the densities are quite high, ranging from 36 per sq. km. in Fiji 
to 142 per sq. km. in Tonga. Annual population growth rates are also 
relatively high, usually above 2% per year {the exception is Samoa at 
.8%, which, however, shows very high international out-migration). 

In general, family planning programmes are well developed in 
Category II countries. Top leaders recognize the need for family plan- 
ning both to achieve population control and to maintain the health of 
mothers and children. In Tonga, for example, the King of Tonga recogni- 
zed the need for family planning as early as 1952. Fiji had an official 
family planning programme in 1962. Population policies in Category II 
countries call both for the lowering of population growth rates, the 
slowing down of rural to urban migration and the balancing of population 
growtn jn accoi3ance with the economic conditions of the countries. 

Crude birth rates in Category II countries are still considered 
high. Thus, in Fiji, the official policy is to bring down the crude 
birth rare from 29.4 to 25.0 per 1,000 in 1985. A comprehensive family 
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planning programme has been launched to help achieve this goal. The 
Kingdom of Tonga also sets as a target the lowering of the CBR to 25 
per 1,000 by the end of 1985. 

. In general, crude death rates are already quite low in Category 
II countries. They range from 6.4 per 1,000 for Fiji to 8 per 1,000 in 
Tonga. Maternal and child health programmes are being pursued in all 
Category II countries, which with the introduction of immunization and 
other interventions are helping to decrease the crude death rates further. 
Lowered death rates are especially important in family planning programmes 
because when mothers and fathers have the confidence that their children 
will survive, they have no strong objections to family planning. 

In all Category II countries, rural-urban migration is already 
seen as a problem. In Fiji, for example, the cities of Suva-Nausori as 
well as the western urban areas of Lautoka, Nadi and Sigatoka are all 
growing at rates higher than the national average • Migration has resul- 
ted in negative growth rates in outlying islands while urban settlements 
are growing fast. This means that cities are suffering from high unem- 
ployment rate a and the pressure on urban services • In the past five 
years, the peace and order situation in Suva, Fiji had markedly deterio- 
rated. In Samoa, unemployment rates in Apia are very high, especially 
among the youth. The pressures on electricity and water services in 
Nuku'alofa are such that there are already shortages being felt in these 
areas. 

As previously mentioned, the population growth rate of Samoa is 
eased a bit by out-migration of Samoans to the US mainland, New Zealand 
and Australia. Out-<tiigration, however, is a very expensive way of solving 
the population problem. The fact is that out-roigrants are usually the 
most productive segments of the population. When such people leave, the 
country of origin is usually subsidizing the development of the country 
of destination because the education and training of the migrants is at 
the expense of the former. 



Category III Countries 

In Category III countries, the land areas are so small that the 
resulting densities are extremely high. In Tuvalu and Nauru, for example, 
densities are already higher than 300 per sq. Am. nation-wide. In the 
main islands, densities are even higher — it is estimate^ hat in 
Funafuti, Tuvalu, there are 1,110 persons per sq. km. 

Family planning has traditionally been recognized in most 
Category III countries because the pressure of people \>n rerources is an 
ancient problem. Atoll countries are normally characcerized by meagre 
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natural resources (the notable exception is Nauru with its deposits of 
phosphates) . Thus, when the population grows too fast, people recognize 
the need to control the size of families. Otherwise, there will be a 
need for decongesting the islands, which, in ancient times, according to 
legends, was accomplished by driving out some segments of the popula- 
tion who must sail to other islands. 



The fertility rates in Category m countries are still very high 
as shown in crude birth rates which are rarely lower than 30 per 1,000. 
Similarly, crude death rates are also high, with improvements in family 
health, the prospects for increased population are positive because 
people who do not die will usually contribute more babies later. 



Although Category III countries usually have lower annual popu- 
lation growth rate* uian other countries, their rates are often still 
very high relative to economic resources available. The case of the 
Cook Islands is -\iteresting in that it has a growth rate of -.57 per 
cent. This negative growth rate, however, is due to out-migration 
rather than lower fertility. In fact, the crude birth rate in the Cook 
Islands is 25.7 per 1,000, which is quite high. 



Another interesting case is the country of Nauru, which has a zero 
population growth rate. The country has a population policy that unoffi- 
cially wants co increase the population from 7,000 to 10,000 before the 
turn of the century. Th* life expectancy in Nauru, which has the highest 
per capita income in the Pacific, is also the lowest in the region. The 
stagnation of population, therefore, is not due to population control by 
contraception but by a very high death rate. 



Conclusions 



All over the world and in the Pacific is land -worlds, rhere has 
been a significant decrease in population growth trends. However, the 
decrease does not yet assure zero population growth within the foresee 
able future, if resources are not allocated to population programmes 
world- wiae to control population growth, there is a danger that the 
gains so far achieved will be washed away. 



There has been less success in coping with other population pro- 
blems such as rural -urban nigra ^ on, urbanization and international mig- 
ration, m the Pacific, rural -urban migration is just starting to become 
a problem in a number of countries and cities are still quite small that 
there is some room for better planning and urban management. However, 
resources are also extremely limited (especially planning and management 
skills), and, if there is no effective intervention in these areas within 
the next two decades, some severe dislocations are likely. 
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POPULATION, LABOUR AND MIGRATION IN THE PACIFIC 



by 



Rueben Dudley 



Concepts 

"Population" is the number of people in any area, e.g., in the 
wcrld, a region (the South Pacific), a country 
(W. Samoa), a town or district, etc. It can also 
be the number of people at a place of woik ia 
factory or a farm, etc.) 

"Labour" refers to those people who are working, and those 
who are available *or work. "Labour - force" is 
the total number of people, between the ages of 
15 and 59, or 15 and 64 (in some countries from as 
early as 10 years) , who are engaged in any form of 
work, and those looking for work but who may not be 
working at present. It includes those who are self- 
employed and family workers, but excludes full-time 
students or trainees, those only doing ^wn 1 domes- 
tic work, and those who are invalid or incapacitated 
to work. "Work-force" is the number of people who 
are working, either for someone else or on their 
own, and who derive an income in cash or kind in 
return for the work done. It excludes unpaid family 
workers. In most developing countries, including 
the Pacific islands, with a population growing at 
about 2% or more annually and at least 40% of the 
population below 15 years of age, as a simple rule 
of thumb it may be assumed that the labour-force 
is about 1/3 of the cotal population, while the 
work-force is between h to 2/3 of the labour force* 

"Migration" is the movement of people (in the context of this 
discussion) frc:n one part of a country to another 
in the same country (internal migration) or from 
one country to another (international migration) . 



1 1 ♦ Some P opulation Features of Pacific Island Countries: 
Economic and Social Impact 



their 



Of about twenty-five islands in the South Pacific region, 
all of them have a relatively small land area (except perhaps 
Papua New Guinea) ♦ The region has a total land area of approxi- 



*ILO Adviser on Labour & Population for the £outh Pacific, Suvu 
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roately \ a million sq. km. However, the entire ocean area in which 
this land mass is located covers about 30 million sq. km. This 
vastness of ocean surrounding the islands poses difficulties for 
co* munic^tion within many of the island countries, between the 
countries, and between the region and its neighbouring fringe or 
rim countries (Australia, New Zealand, the United States, Canada, 
etc.) and indeed wich the rest of the world. High transportation 
costs, the longer time required and other difficulties in communis 
cation are a constraint in servicing the region and in promoting 
trade , both within the region and with the outside. 

Papua New Guinea, with a population of a little more than 3 
million, and Fiji with about 650,000 have the largest populations 
in the region* Six others have a 100,000 or more, while all the 
other island countries have less than 75,000 - with six of them 
having less th*r. 10,000. Pitcairn Island has the smallest popula- 
tion of just under 100. The region, as a whole, has a population 
of nearly 5 million. The moderate to high levels of population 
growth - mostly between 2.2 and 3.5% p. a. - have resulted in a 
predominantly young population . 

Melanesian countries have a high population growth rate of 
around 2.5% and, as in the case of the Solor.^n Islands, Vanuatu 
and Papua New Guinea, closer to 3% and even higher. Polynesian 
countries have a moderate growth rate of about 2%, the exceptions 
being Western Samoa with 0.7%, and the Cook islands, Niue and 
Tokelau which have experienced a negative growth rate. These 
exceptions are entirely due to heavy out-migration in the past - 
a trend which it is doubtful will continue at a similar level 
even over the next few years. Micronesian countries have a mix 
of moderate to nigh population growth rates, ranoing from about 
2% in Kiribati to more than 3% in the Marshall Islands. 

The young age-structure of the population, the continuing 
high birth-rates, of 30 or mc^e per 1000, and the sharp decline 
in death-rates will ensure that the populations of these island 
countries will remain young for several years hence. An immediate 
implication of this is the growing numbers entering the labour 
force each year in search of employment opportunities of any sort. 
Migration from several of these islands to the more industrialised 
fringe countries was a 'safety valve 1 to release the pressure of 
an increasing number of skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled young 
oersons looking for jobs. However, with increasing unemployment , 
rising inflation, higher energy costs, and policies on ethnic 
preferences, the receiving countries have certainly become much 
more selective, resulting in fewer migrants from Pacific Islands 
•qualifying' to enter these traditional destinations. 
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Migration of Polynesians to New Zealand and Australia, of 
Fiji nationals to Canada and the west coast of the United States, 
and of Micronesians to the U.S. (mainly from the Trust Territories) 
has always been in search of "a better life " - usually for better 
economic opportunity. This process has, to an extent, drained 
these Pacific Island countries of the already small pool of the 
educated, more skilled, able-bodied and amoitious young persons. 
Remittances sent hca*e by the migrants are looked on as a signifi- 
cantly beneficial return for encouraging migration overseas. 
However, when one considers the national investment in each of 
those migrating - although a portion of the investment might have 
come as foreign a-d from those very countries to which the indivi- 
duals ultimately migrate, the fact that the volume of remittances 
is estimated to be dwindling due to life-styles and demands abroad, 
and that fewer people are able to migrate as a result of stricter 
requirements, the goal of "a better life" away from home or for 
those left behind may no longer be attainable. 

Of even greacer current concern is the pace and *olume of 
internal migration - mainly rural to towns. The greater Suva area 
in Fiji, Tarawa in Kiribati, Majuro and Ebye in the Marshall 
Islands, Apia in western Samoa, Port jtoresby in Papua New Guinea, 
and Honiara in the Solomon Islands are among the fastest growing 
towns in the region. The populations of these towns are growing 
at 4-6% or more per year, nearly twice the average national popu- 
lation growth rate. This phenomenon is largely due to internal 
migration. The already limited facilities and opportunities in 
th^se centres are being severely strained and there is a growing 
demand for the allocation of even greater resources, often at the 
expense of curtailing resources required in rural areas or in 
outer islands. 

In the dual processes of migration, in many of the islands it 
is the young with abilities and higher aspirations who have left 
the rural for the urban areas, while those better-equipped young 
persons in the urban areas are the majority who migrate abroad. 
The bulk of the migrants from rural areas are between 15-29 
years, which acre group also represents the highest proportion of 
the urban unemployed, i.e. a high proportion of youth nnemployment 
(about 80% of the total unemployed are estimated to be between 
15 - 29 years of age) . The majority of those migrating abroad 
are between 20 - 34 years with the better educated and more 
skilled in this age group being the ones migrating. 

The out-migration from rural areas has resulted in agricultu- 
ral production remaining stacic or declining . At the same time, 
in urban areas the increasing concentration of the working age 
population has resulted in a growing demoad for employment - 
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although many of these young pe sons have only a few years of 
schooling arid hardly posses anv specific skills. 

In any case, international migration between Pacific islands 
(e.g. from Kiribati and Tuvalu to Nauru and Vanuatu) as well as 
from Pacific islands to the more industrialised rim countries 
(e.g. Polynesians to New Zealand, Fiji nationals to Canada and 
the west Coast of United States) has been on a gradually reduc j ng 
basis and, given the political and legal constraints and restric- 
tive immigration policies of the destination countries, such 
migration wi!3 be even more reduced in the years ahead. 

In most of these islands, where economic growth has been 
out-stripped by population growth and where the resource base is 
limited, there has been an increasing reliance on foreign aid . 
In many cases, it is evident that such aid he - 'ortunately not 
' ulted in development in these islands but, in j.act, only resul- 
d in ever increasing dependence. Ccabined with habits acquired 
by those who have migrated abroad, drastic changes in life-styles 
have taken place - consume r ism, food habits, working and living 
p references , etc. As a result, subsistence agriculture and fishing 
for instance, hav- been given very Ijttle priority, alcoholism and 
tobacco consumption are widespread and malnutrition is increasingly 
conuton . 



Possible Policy Inter* antions 

Undoubtedly, the exiscing population features of most Pacific 
islands will ensure that the populations of these countries will remain 
young and continue to increase at between 2 - 2.^ p. a ., at least, during 
the next decade or decade aid a half. The proportion entering the working 
age population will also continue to be high over the same per\od. Thus, 
there will be a growing demand for both basic needs as well as services 
and infrastructure. Given the present level of economic growth in most 
Pacific islands, generation of jobs in the formal sector - mainly .n 
arban and semi-urban areas - cannot cope with the increasing numbers of 
young people seeking jobs. 

A more broad-based approach to population and development planning 
is ossent-'al. This must include information to all sections of the 
community on population and development issues as well as on community 
and family welfare. Moderating family size and population s ±ze should 
be encouraged . Alongside taese efforts, employment opportunities and 
incentives must be prompted particularly in rural areas and i'n neigh- 
bouring localities. Subsistence agriculture and fishing, handicraft- 
production and small-scale economic activities should be encouraged and 
appropriate investments made to ensure their growth. 
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Human resource planning should focus on a better distribution of 
opportunities, facilities and services within each of these island 
countries. Health, education and training must meet the needs of the 
entire population, both in rural and urban areas* This, of course, 
requires considerable investment which is not readily available and 
which could be further aggravated in view of limited resources and rela- 
tively fast growing populations. A moderation in family size and popu- 
lation size combined with reordering o^ priorities in favour of social 
and economic development of rural areas are perhaps policies that will 
succeed in achieving a more balanced development in these Pacific islands. 
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POPULATION, HEALTH AND NUTRITION 



by 

Rafael A. Esmundo,M.D. 



The excellent presentations on "POPULATION TRENDS: THE WORLD AND 
THE PACIFIC" by Mr. Laquian and on "POPULATION LABOUR AND KTGRATION IN 
THE PACIFIC" by Mr, Dudley, both of which further clarified certain 
issues which were touched upon by UNESCO's tape/slide presentation on 
"BASIC DEMOGRAPHY" and are central tc this Workshop, shall be the frame- 
work and basis of my input during this particular session of your Work- 
shop. 

Mr. L^uian's presentation included we 11 -documented population 
and related issues (e.g., population policies, family planning policies, 
contraceptive practices, contraceptive technology, research) while that 
of Mr. Dudley's touched base with infant mortality rate, life expectancy 
and other important health-related issues. 

In more ways than one, all the three presentations mentioned abov< 
make my task this afternoon less difficult but, no less challenging. 

It ic said that population, health and nutrition are terms which, 
like numbers, are neutral by themselves. What generates discussion and 
debate - even argumentation and controversy - are the interpretations 
both sides given to each - growth, size, distribution, movement and com- 
position, in the case of POPULATION, and status, degree, and level, in 
the case of HEALTH and NUTRITION. 

By and large, the interpretations of each and of their interdepen- 
dence and interrelatedness become more challenging and complex when due 
consideration is given to the politics and economics of planned develop- 
ment . The two-way relationships among the three at the higher, so-called 
macro level, may be summarized schematically as follows: 



POPULATION < > LEALTH 

\ / 

NUTRITION 



'"Team -ueader/Medical Officer, WHt/UNFPA Family Health Field Advisory 
Services for the western Pacific Region/South Pacific, Suva, Fiji 
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Since the gap between national policies (e.g., population, family 

planning) and the household (where decisions essential and critical to 

the successful implementation of such policies will be made) is very wide, 
invariably difficult to comprehend and not easy to manage. I suggest 

that we examine the above -mentioned interrelationships at the lower or 

operational aspect (so-called micro level) in order to make our analysis 
less taxing and, at the same time, more meaningful. 

To start with, let us interpret the 3 terms - population, health 
and nutrition - on the basis of the information which have been made avai- 
lable through the presentations I referred to earlier. One can therefore 
conclude that, in fact, there is OVERCPOWDING, relatively high incidence 
of INFECTION, and MALNUTRITION . Next, let us consider the causes of the 
3 conditions we are now dealing with. ^ Then, let us examine the options 
available to us in resolving the above-mentioned conditions. Finally, 
let us consolidate our analysis of the interrelationships among the said 
conditions in the same manner we did earlier to Population, Health and 
Nutrition. This analysis at the household level - with the individual 
members of the family as focus of our analysir - can be summarized 
schematically as follows: 



OVERCROWDING 



■♦infection 



/Primarily a 
result of incre 
asing excess of 
births over deaths, 
overcrowding ( incre 
asing number of per 
sons in a 3 imited , 
non-expanding space 
predisposes to infec- 
tion (particularly air 
borne diseases like tuber 
culosis, diptheria, pertus- 
sis and those contracted 
through contact like meas 

Increase in family 
size or of number of 
household members can be 
curbed or reduced through 
a number of measures, 
such as: (1) delayed 
marriage or increasing 
age of marriage (assum- 
ing t v at premarital sex 



les/ ^1 



/The health situa- 
tion of the family/ 
household members - 
particularly of the so- 
called vulnerable groups 
r or the at-risk age group 
(infants, toddlers, and 
r pre- school children) deter- 
'riovates because of overcrow- 
ding. A fairly high number 
'among the age group referred to 
'above frequently become victims 
'of the more common infectious 
"diseases : 



malnutrition 

/Generally, of 2 types: 
Malnutrition of pover- 
ty (the more common of 
the 2 to-date; usually, 
it is either protein- 
calorie or protein- 
energy) and malnutri- 
tion of affluence 



re spir atory (pneumonia , 
tuberculosis) , gastro- 
intestinal (e.g. , 
cholera, dysentry, 
typhc id , non -spec i f ic 
diarrhoeas) , nervous 
system (polio-melitis) , 
and other infections 
(e.g., measles, malaria, 
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OVERCROWDING 



MALNUTRITION 



INFECTION 



or cohabitation does not 
take place or, if it 
does, one of the two 
partners will use an 
effective and safe contra- 
ceptive properly) - espe- 
cially if combined with 
subtle and/or straight- 
forward women-oriented 
incentives (e.g., pro- 
grammes encouraging 
girls/ women to stay 
longer in school, gua- 
ranteeing gainful em- 
ployment after comple- 
tion of certain studies) ; 
(2) premarital counsel- 
ling - to educate both 
partners in responsible 
parenthood to motivate 
them to delay the first 
pregnancy by 3 years 
after marriage (through 
proper contraception) , and 
to motivate them to space 
pregnancies by at least 
3 years as well as to 
consider limiting tho 
number of their child- 
ren ; ( 3 ) encourage 
women/ wives to seek 
full-time gainful employ- 
ment outside the house; 
and (4) proper contra- 
ception in between pro- 
perly spaced pregnancies./ 



(e.g., obesity, diabetes 
mellitus, hypertensive 
diseases) . In loth 
cases, it is basically 
a problem of availa- 
bility and consumption 
of quantity and quality. 
As a process, it is 
essentially a problem 
of production, storage 
and distribution. At 
another level, it is 
a matter of education 
and economics. At 
global level, food can 
be a political and/ or 
economic issue too*/ 



other parasitic con- 
ditions like intes- 
tinal parasitism) . 
Malnutrition predis- 
poses one and aggra- 
vates infection. 
Infections (particu- 
larly those affecting 
principally the gastro- 
intestinal tract) may 
lead to malnutrition. 
Likewise, high infant 
YTortelity rate encou- 
rages couples to have 
more children (repor- 
tedly on account of 
parental concern for 
more hands in the farm, 
for other economic 
considerations, and as 
security for their 
old age./ 



From the foregoing summary analysis, it is clear that one makes 
the other two of the triad worse. The interdependence and interrelated- 
ness of the three constitute what one may call a vicious circle * And 
the said interrelationship will remain perpetual unless the chain is 
broken; the cycle goes on and on ind on until the causes of the three 
are effectively dealt with. 

How then do >e break the vicious circle ? 

In the case of OVERCROWDING , a number of options have been 
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described in the above-mentioned summary analysis. To add a 
few, consider the following (a) in-school and out-of-school 
population education programmes suitable to particular situa- 
tions and target audiences will have to be organized, launched 
and sustained; (b) health program js in general and the mater- 
nal and child health, nutrition and immunization components in 
particular should be improved to significantly reduce infant 
mortality rate? (c) appropriate education should be universally 
made available; (d) opportunities for gainful employment to 
increasing number of people should be created and sustained; 
(e) providing suitable housing facilities to increasing number 
of families who genuinely need decent housing; and (f) organizing 
suitable social security programmes for retirees and the aged. 

As regards INFECTION, effective control may be achieved 
through the following: (a) immunization, particularly of the 
vulnerable groups (infants, toddlers and pre-school children) 
against the so-called killer-diseases (BCG for tuberculosis, 
DPT for diphtheria, pertussis or whooping cough; and appropriate 
immunization against measles and poliomyelitis as well as of 
pregnant mothers against tetanus to confer immunity against 
tetanus to the unborn child); (b) promotion of proper personal 
hygiene and sanitation practices (e.g., washing of hands after 
using the toilet, washing of hands before and after eating, 
proper food handling and storage, proper waste disposal); (c) 
suxtable environmental sanitation programmes (e.g., proper 
drainage and sewage disposal, spraying of breeding places of 
mosquitoes with chemicals least harmful to man) ; (d) promotion 
and maintenance of proper water management (provision of ade- 
quate and safe water) ; (e) regular check-ups (e.g., well-baby 
clinic, proper monitoring of growth and development, breast- 
feeding) of infants from 6 weeks after delivery and every month 
thereafter and prompt and regular consultations in case of 
illness? and (f) proper care and sufficient attention to infants 
and children (toddlers, pre-school, young school children and 
adolescent) . 

Finally , regarding MALNUTRITION, the most essential and 
important preventive measures health programmes must pursue are 
(a) the provision of adequate antenatal (prenatal) care to as 
many pregnant women as possible to ensure, among others, that 
they take the right diet and observe proper nutrition practices 
for themselves and their unborn children; (b) oromotion of 
ad equate breast feeding and proper weaning practices (fooi 
supplementation and complementation measures* e.g., giving 
infants mashed fruits and vegetables, powdered fish in rice 
porridge or gruel, and juice of locally available fr^rts from 
the 4th month onward until the infant or child gets efficient 
number of teeth to masticate or chew his/her food) all through- 
out the critical period the Infant or child is gradually 
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withdrawn from the breasts of his/her mother) ; and (c) promotion 
of proper dietary habit and nutrition practices , 

In summary, therefore, preventing OVERCROWDING will prevent 
MALNUTRITION and INFECTION; preventing MALNUTRITION will prevent 
INFECTION and vice versa; and preventing INFECTION and MALNUTRI- 
TION will prevent OVERCROWDING ♦ Hence, the vicious circle is 
broken. 
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FACTORS IN FERTILITY 



by 

* 

Rafael A. Esmur*do,M.D. 



The preceding panel discussion on "POPULATION AND SOCIAL AND 
CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT" brought into the fore a number of social and cul- 
tural values which affect fertility behaviour. You will recall that 
some of these fertility-related values are conflicting. 

1. In majority of societies in the South Pacific, large 
families are favoured - for the perpetuation of one's family, the tribe, 
race: for the supremacy of one tribe or ethnic group over another; for 
family status and power within the tribe or community; for religious as 
well as economic reasons. 

2. Differential values attached to sons and daughters. Most 
societies have strong preference for male offsprings - to continue the 
family name, to work in the farm and to take care of parents in their old 
age. Value given to sons is great that even parents who wish to have 
a smai^ family go on having children until they get a son or their 
desired number of sons. 

3. Migration of farmer families from one farming village/ 
community to another has been observed to be accompanied by a greater 
tendency for larger family s.^ze among them. Survey results suggest that 
the need to survive in a new. possibly insecure or hostile environment, 
is the root cause of this observation. 

4 Improved public health, communication and transport and 
advances in science and technology have affected fertility profoundly. 
With the improvement of health, death rates have fallen significantly 
while birth rates have remained at the old levels in most countries. 
Consequently, growth of population in most countries in the South Pacific 
has been rapid. This situation is more likely to happen in the midst of 
items 1 and 2 described above. 

5. Education of men and women, of husbands and wives. Expe- 
rience has shown that, on the whole, educated husbands and wi^es are 
more predisposed to taking measures that would enable them tc effectively 
space births of their children as well as limit their family size. Like- 
wise, the longer girls or women stay in school (assuming no premarital 
sex takes place, or, if it does, one of the 2 partners uses an effective 

*Team Leader /Medical Officer, WHO/UNFPA Family Health Field Advisory 
services for the Western Pacific Region/South Pacific, Suva, Fiji 
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contraceptive) , the more likely it would be for them to have better 
spacing and fewer children, 

6. Employment. Experience has al&o shown that employment of 
both husband and wife, particularly of the wife, exerts a regulatory 
influence on fertility behaviour. A wife who is gainfully employed out- 
side the house and whose pregnancy "gets into the way of her work", is 
more prone to practice effective contraception. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the regulatory influence 
of both education and employment (especially on the part of the husband) 
over fertility behaviour has a "threshold" beyond which the said more 
educated and/or better employed husband tend to have a larger family. 
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POPULATION AND THE QUALITY OF LIFE 
by 



* 

Allan K. Kondo 



In the last two days we have been priviledged to listen to a group 
of distinguished experts in the Pacific region on a wide range of topics 
related to population. I hope, I can, in the next several minutes, syn- 
thesize or consolidate some of the main ideas brought out by the various 
speakers a^-d groups to develop the concept of "quality of life", which 
is at the core of population education. 

One of the indicators of quality of life generally used is life 
<pectancy. In all countries, the life expectancies have increasea over, 
sa> e past 50-100 years, some dramatically. Of course, this is due to 
the i*. proved health and medical practices, new technology, etc. But at 
the same time, these improvements have created problems of rapid popula- 
tion growth. Contrary to popular belief, the main cause of a rapid incr- 
ease in population is not ctn increase in birth rate, but a decline in 
mortality. It is ironical that the solutions to ^ pulation problems in 
the past (e.g., epidemics, famines) have resulted in present population 
problems. In other words, death rates have been brought under control 
faster than the birth rates. One important factor in this situation is 
that death (mortality) can be controlled by community factors (e.g., 
clean water, immunizations) but fertility, in most places, is controlled 
by individuals. In a place like China, however, fertility becomes a 
community matter. 

Now, how do population factors affect quality of life ? First 
of all, what do we mean by quality of life ? 

A human being is not ju t an animal merely existing, Every per- 
son deserves the chance to lead -> 1?*"* of satisfaction and purpose to 
achieve a life more than just existing. By "quality of life" we mean 
the d^^c ~f r^tisf action one has in the various aspects of living. 
These aspects may be classified as 1) physical (encompassing what is 
generally ef erred to as the standard of living) , 2) mental and emotional, 
and 3) -iritual. I have listed some components of each category below, 
and you can add to *-hem. 



*Unesco Peqional Adviser for Population Education in the Pacific, Suva. 
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Quality of Life Factors 



Physical (Standard of Living) Kental/Emotional 



Food/Nutrition 
Health 

Housing 

Environment 

Material good/Comforts 

Schools 

Hospitals/Medical Services 
Water 

Sanitation 
Transportation 
etc. 



Love/Friends 
Marriage/Children 

Extended Family 

Recreation/Leisure 

Job Satisfaction 
and Security 

Education 

Status 

Security in old age 
etc . 



Spiritual 

Freedom to believe 

Freedom to practice 
beliefs 



The standard of living, of course, is very important to one's 
quality cf life. Without adequate food,- for example, we cannot say one 
has a high quality of life. Likewise, health. Even if one is a million- 
aire, his qrality of life is not high if he is in poor health. 

While the physical aspects are important, the other aspects are 
just as important, especially in the Pacific context, where children, 
extended families, and religion play such an important role in life. A 
person could have all the physical wants, but be very lonely without 
family, cr chixdren, an unsatisfying quality of life. Conversely, a 
person could have very little in the way of physical comforts but be 
very happv with children, family, job, beautiful surrorndings (a poor 
man can ti*joy nature as much as a rich man; . Therefore, the quality of 
life or degree of satisfaction differs for different people, and it may 
differ over time . If you talk to older people, they may say that they 
were happier years ago — no worries about food or money or security. They 
grew their own food and went to the sea. Now they may depend on money 
(perhaps sent from abroad) to buy food (perhaps tinred fis.. or corned 
beef) , Families stayed together. Now he might have one more members 
of his family overseas. Has the quality of life improved ovu* the years, 
despite more material comforts ? 



How do population factors affect quality of life, especially 



factors such as population change and migration, which are important 
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in the Pacific context ? 



On the macro level, increasing population increases the need for 
food, housing, material goods, social services like education and health 
on the part of the Government, Therefore, rapid population growth means 
more expenditure „ust to maintain the increases in population and not 
necessarily to improve quality of life or economic development. As is 
stated in the 1982 Annual Report of the Central Bank of the Solomon 
Islands, "..Nor, so long as population growth remains at its present 
high level (3.5%), is there any likely combination of domestic and over- 
seas, public and private sector manpower, money, or techniques that could 
effect significant change. Improved levels of family income, education 
and health will be feasible only if the rates of growth can be substan- 
tially reduced". What is true in the Solomons is true elsewhere. 



More people also mean a greater strain on the environment, use 
of more energy, etc. By increasing population, a whole set of inter- 
actions and interrelationships is set in action. If we extend this scena- 
rio to an island setting without controls, ultimately we come to a point 
where the Government will be forced to set limits. A good case in point 
is Singapore, a small island country, clean, organized, highly developed 
by Asian standards, but with 2\ million people. The Government has 
recommended a maximum family size of two children, with certain penalties/ 
disincentives for those who exceed it. While it is impressive from the 
development point of view, I do not think most Pacific islanders would 
be happy living in Singapore, in crowded apartments, fe\; beaches, etc* 
A very different quality of life. 



i.e. 



On the other hand, there is a need for more people in certain 
areas (e.g., outer islands), and that is also a population problem, i. 
maintaining a critical mass for certain development activities. Some- 
times the problem is one of distribution of population, and not t^a lack 
of people. While a country may indeed be able to support many times the 
present population, the nature of population growth is such that it is 
difficult to stop growth after a certain "optimal" population level ir 
reached, even if there is such a thing d an "optimal ■• population size. 
People are not just added to existing oulation. People multiply. In 
other words, populations grow geometric** 'y, like compound interest in 
a bank. Let me illustrate this with an ..nteresting proposition. Suppose 
I offered you a job for a month and I ga^e you the option of two payment 
plans. In the first plan I would give you $1,000 each day for the thirty 
days. You would end up with $30,000. This is arithmetic growth. Ir 
the second plan, I offer to pay you 1 cent the first day, 2 cents on the 
second, 4 cents on the third, etc., In other words I will double }'Our 
daily wage beginning with 1 r enr.y. This is geometric growth. Which plan 
would you select ? 



You would be a multi-millionaire by the 30th of the month if you 
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opted for the second plan (*2.68 million). It would be nice for money 
to grow so fast, but people ? This is an example of geometric giowth, 
because what is produced also produces, and so the increase gets bigger 
and bigger, unlike the first plan where the increa'3 is constant. Popu- 
lations grow like the second way, i.e., geometrically. 

The danger, therefore, is being complacent about population num- 
bers is that population grows geometrically ard it is difficult to stop 
population growth at a certain "optimal" level. This is why China has 
an even more severe population policy : one child per couple. But in 
trying to restrict China's population growth, an individual's freedom 
to have as many children as he wants has been severely curtailed. In 
other words, in order to maintain and improve quality of life, one 
aspect of quality of life as we have defined it, freedom to have child- 
ren, has to be sacrificed. The relationship between population and the 
Quality of rife is therefore, not so simple. 

At the micro or family level, for a man on a fixed income, rnre 
mouths mean less food for each, by simple arithmetic. This is true for 
all other physical aspects of the quality of life, although th3 emotional/ 
social aspects might be enhanced. Even in an extended family system 
could too many people eventually strain relationships ? I believe that 
each family (couple) should have as many children as they want and can 
support at the quality of life to which they aspire. But if having that 
number of c v Mdren adversely affects the health of the children, or the 
mother, or prevents attainments of potential in education, employment, 
etc., should a couple have so many children ? In a nutrition survey 
conducted in Vanuatu, it was reported that the women interviewed consi- 
dered 5 children on the average, to be an ideal family size. But accor- 
ding to the statistics, each woman it xikely to have 6 or mors. This 
might indicate a need for some family planning education and services. 
Furthermore, it was reported ..n the survey that the average life expectancy 
of a ni -Vanuatu man 's 55 years, while that of the average ni-Vanuatu 
woman is only 47 years, unlike global patterns which show women living 
longer than men. Early childbQaring, frequent births, shorter birth 
intervals, malnutrition, and anenia may be responsible for high d^-.Ji 
rates among females during child bearing years (15-49) . The high death 
rates for women in Vanuatu ha T *e definite ' lications for population 
education as well as primar, health care programme, espacially one focus- 
sed on maternal and child mC fair- Z / planning in order to improve their 
quality of life. To give you aa iuea of figures from other Pacific 
countries, the fertility rate and *ife expectancies of Solomon Islands, 
Western S=cr>oa and Kiribati ar^ shown below (E^CAP) : 

2? 1 ' tr > Fertili : y Rate Male Life Expectan.y Female Expectancy 

Solomons 7 . 3 54.0 54.0 

Samoa 6 7 61.0 64.3 

Kiribati 4.7 50.3 53.0 
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Let us look quickly at another population-related phenomenon in 
the Pacific, especially common in Polynesia-- migration. Hqw does migra- 
tion affect the quality of life ? A person probably migrates because 
he believes it will improve his quality of life — education, employment, 
or^ mpney, etc. How does his (I say his because most are young men) 
family back home like it ? Their standard of living improves by 
remittances sent, but what about the mental/emotional aspects without 
loved ones together ? Cro combe reports in his book, The South Pacific ; 
An Introduction , that the percentage of students going on for further 
education is higher in the home country than in the receiving countries, 
and that there seems to develop in the migrants an inferiority complex 
in the foreign country in relation to employment — i,e., migrants are 
more satistied with lower-level jobs* In other words, if they had 
aspirations of more education or higher status, they are not achieving 
them. What about the children of the migrants who are born, raised 
and go to school abroad ? Are they Pacific Islanders ? Do they practice 
and accept Pacific Island culture from which their parents came ? 

So, as you can see, population problems in the Pacific are not 
just onec of increasing numbers, nor just the relationships between 
numbers r.f people ane* material resources, as important as these may be. 
There is another important dimension - how population-related changes 
in a country affects culture - the essense of a people, which gives 
identity to that people. Due to the relative smallness of both land and 
numbers of people, there is a danger of losing this essense - that which 
makes a population a people . Dr. Epeli Kau'ofa eloquently pleads his 
cace in his little book, ^or Crowded Islands , and I quote: 

i am convinced that tho population problems we are 

facing Uxiay are of the magnitude that demands emergency nnd 
drastic actions + If we do not forego some of our liberties 
now in order to deal effectively with these problems 1 am 
afraid that in the near future, and out of even greater 
necessity, our state will hav> to impose so many regulations 
that instead of losing a few freedoms , we will lose most, if 
not all, of the liberties that we have today. Moreover, we 
will lose the most cherished of our national qualities: those 
things which we subsume under such terms as fe'ofa'aki, 
fefafa 'apa 9 apa f aki, mo f ui nonga, mo r ui> fiernalie> nofo fiefia* 
nojo fakalata> fortu 'ae kete> and so forth. These are not 
racial characteristics? they are things which grew out of our 
peaceful, stable and prosperous circumstances. Alti^ .^n we 
lo not have much mon^y an'I we lack industrial resources; we 
have been a very fortunate and rich people in ]ust about every 
other way. Ours is a country of plenty: of yams, kava, sugar- 
cane, pigs, tapa and mats. We derive joy from ex -hanging food 
with our neighbours on Sundays, calling passers-by to shc*rc 
cur family meals, drinking kava in an atmosphere of convivial 
fellowship with our friends, showering hospitality on visitors 
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to our shores, caring for our elders and for those who have 
fallen on hatd times, and offering first-fruits to our monarch 
and thanksgiving feasts to our God. Our songs are full of 
allusions to th* beauty of nature. Our language is blessed 
*j.th a great capacity for capturing the most subtle shifts in 
mood an* the most minute changes in the state of the sky, the 
wind, the sea and the trees. The bodies of our dances arc 
adorned with leaves and flowers and anointed with the perfumed 
oils of life. All these things which provide quality and joy 
to our national existence and a richness and depth to our 
culture, are based on our generously endowed land and sea. 
There is a strong probability that within a few decades our 
environment will not be able to support the quality of life 
thac we have known for generations. Should this occur, the 
contin- between ourselves and our ancestors which has been 
the ^merstone of our identity as p<vple will be broker*. We 
will then become a nation without a past, without a soul, and 
probably without a future. In conclusion, our fathers and 
grandfathers have ^ven us a fertile land of kahokzho, hxumeile 
and hxoay and a cu, are of the gent'j eye and the soft hand. 
Our children and grandchildren deserve no Iriss a heritage. 1 * 



1 :*hink t lat sums up the relationship between population and the 
quality of life \n the Pacific beautifully. 



Thank you. 
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TOWARDS A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OP POPULATION EDUCATION 



by 

* 

Leonardo de la Cruz 



After over a decade of undertaking population education 
programmes in quite a big number of countries in Asia and the Pacific, 
popu] ition education is still suffering from an identity cricis. 
People are still asking, what is population education ? Is it family 
planning ? How does it differ from sex education ? Is it another 
name for teaching demography ? Is it another term for population 
studies ? 

To many people, population education is family planning* Un- 
fortunately, family planning is quite unwelcome in many societies as 
it is associated with crash programmes on birth control ind arresting 
population growth. Besides, among the most awwon approaches used lr* 
family planning cure propaganda through the mass media, indoctrination 
and in some cases outright coercion. 

To some people, population education is a euphemism for sex 
education. The latter, however, is controversial because it touches 
on sex -related rrorality and highly personal matters - hence, opposed 
by many people. 

To many academ cians, population education is synonymous to the 
teaching of demography or population studies, which are part of the 
social science offerings in higher or uni^ rsifcy "Vacation. 

Why the misconception, when almost all the 20 countries in Asia 
and the Pacific which have launched population education have the/T own 
definitions of population education ? Might it be because definitions 
are imposed on poople and are memorized rather than conceptualized ? 
This is likened to memorizirg a mathematical principle or formula, 
without going through the derivation process. Or memo* 'zing a principle 
in science without performing the laboratory experiment?. Or rote memo- 
rization of concepts, generalizations and theories in the social sciences 
and education. Yet we know that concepts, scientific generalizations 
and theories in the natural and social sciences are better conceptualized 
and arrived at inductively and through discovery of the intricate inter- 
relationships of concepts and not by memorizing the concept/definition 

*Prex 't? \ by Dr. Leonardo de la Cruz, Regional Adviser on Population 
r acation, Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia and the Pacific, 

angkok, for the national training programme in Indonesia and China, 
March 1983. 
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and generalization/principle. But how does one go about systematically 
conceptualizing population education ? One such process is attempted 
in the succeeding pages of this raper. 



Population education: A conceptualization strategy 

One can arrive on a cc xeptual framework of population educa- 
tion chrough many ways* Hilda Taba's listing - grouping - labelling 
sequence!/ is one strategy which could be used for conceptualizing 
population education. This is illustrated as follow: 

1. Listing . The teacher and learner enumerate and list as 
many items as they could think of that are associated with the term 
population and those which affect or are affected by population pheno- 
mena. These may include the following; (Note: Enclosed on parenthesij 
are the technical terms.) 

abortion 

birth (fertility) 
birth control 
bir^h ^ launing 
contraceptive 
child spacing 
condom 

death (mortality) 
demogi aphy 

disease and illness of people (morbidity) 

economic development 

education 

employment 

environment 

family planning (information and communication and service 

delivery) 
fertility control/regulation 
food and nutrition 
health 
housing 

human physiology 
human reproduction 

increase ?r decrease in family members and number of people 

in a community (change) 
100 (intra -uterine device) 
miscarriage 
marriage (nuptiality) 

movement of people/change of residence (migration) 
number of people in a given area (density) 
planned parenthood 

people moving to cities (urbanization) 
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pills 

population change (change) 

population education 

population studies 

pregnancy 

pre-marital sex 

rate of population growth 

resources 

rhythm method 

sex (sexuality) 

sex education 

sterilization 

tubectomies 

teenage pregnancy 

vasectomy 

young and old/male and female (composition) 

2. Grouping. The learners may then be asked to group those 



items that seem to belong together. This would necessitate identifying 
common characteristics of the terms in a cluster of conce v -s. The 
question to be asked is "What belongs together ?" 



Group 1 



G roup 2 



fertility 
migration 
mortality 
morbidity 
nuptiality 



change 
composition 



rate of population growth 
size 

urbanization 



economic development 

education 

environment 

employment 

food and nutrition 

health 

housing 

resources 



Group 3 



Group 4 



conception 
human physiology 
human reproduction 
pregnancy 
pre-marital sex 
sexuality 
teenage pregnancy 



abortion 
birth control 
birth planning 
child spacing 
condom 

contraceptives 

fertility controi/regviation 

TUD 

miscarriage 
planned parenthood 
pills 

rhythm method 
sterilization 
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Group 5 
demography 

family planning (iEC and 

service delivery) 
population education 
population studies 
sex education 



3. La] filing . Each group has to be labelled. The question 
to be asked is 'What would you call each group?" The suggested labels 
are as follows : 

Grou • 1 - Population situation 

Grour 2 - Quality of life themes 

Group 3 - riuman reproduction or sex education 

Group 4 - Family planning 

Group 5 - Population programmes 

Generalizing via inquiry approach 

In the presentation above, clustering of concepts have b „en 
arrived at f namely population situation, quality of life, human repro- 
duction, family planning and population programmes* The3e concepts 
become more meaningful if learners discover a new or verify the assor- 
ted relationships between and among them using the inquiry approach. 

Inquiry is an umbrella term for the inductive, problem-solving 
and discovery learning. Whatever name it assumes inquiry is characte- 
rized by systematic and scientific steps, namely: (i) problem formula- 
tion, (ii) hypothesizing (developing tentative answers) , (iii) data 
gathering and testing the hypothesis, (iv) developing a conclusion 
and appjying the conclusion/generalization. 

Froblen formulation . The inquiry upproach assumes that real 
learning starts with a confusion, puzzle, dilemma or problem bothering 
the learners, if not blocking their goals in life. An important thing 

remember is to state the questions/problems not only in explicit 
and precise terms but perhaps more crucial in researchable forms. Some 
such statements of problems could be the following: 

1. Hov docs population situation affect quality of life ? 
Specific questions/problems cr id be the following: 

Id How d< es rapid population growth (i.e., high 
fertility rate + low mortality rate, assuming 
migration in and out = 0) affect social services 
(hea?th, housing, education), food and nutrition, 
environment/resources and employment ? 

O 74 
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1.2 How does population composition (e.g. young age 
population) affect socio-economic development ? 

1.3 How does migration (e.g., rapid urbanization) affect 
standard cf living ? 

2. How do researches on human reproduction or sex sducaticn 
improve quality of human life ? 

3. How does family planning programmes aff ec t 'quality of 
life ? 

4. How may population programmes such as population education, 
family planning and sex education enhance the quality of 
life in the family, community and the nation * 

It is to uc rjoUsd Lhdt the statements :f the problems ia.piy 
relationships between coasters of population concepts. Iftere ara two 
mam variables in each statement. For instance, in probltm number 1.1 
there is an independent variable, in this case population gzcvth rate, 
(a sub-concept of population situation) which causes change in another 
variable - the dependent variable, In this esse aspects of quality of 
life> i.e., social services, food and nutrition, environment/resources 
and employment. 

Hypothesizing . This involves making educated guesses or propo- 
sed answers to the questions/problems in the light of the learners 
experiences or data available to them. A well-stated hypothesis can 
serve as a useful guide in the search for relevant data. For instance, 
one of the hypothesis for problem number 1.1 is ,: Rapid population growth 
tend to adversely affect the provision of social services (health, 
housing education)". This hypothesis delimits the initial thrust of 
the inquiry especially when an i£ . . . . chen proposition is laid down. 
If conditions of rapid population growth *vist then the probability of 
adverse effects on social services are Iiksly consequences . 

Data -gathering . Fiom the above statement of hypothesis, two 
sets of data are needed, namely {3) evidence chat vhen population growth 
rate is high, t^e provis.^n of social service? is adversely affected, 
and (ii) evidence that when population growth rate is Jow,the provision 
of social services is enhanced. TV) ere are a nurnber of ways to obtain 
the data such as through srrvey, case stud^s and documentary analysis. 

Dey^loging a conr^csicr: . Th3S involve " two basic steps, namely 
(i) discovering meaningful patterns of relationship arrtcng informational 
data derived from che survey, case studies and documentary analysis. 
The expe^ 4 -^ elationship in tMe example above ih explicit m the state- 
ment "f hypo ^.t^is „ Tf the hypoth^^s . ? confirmed then the conclusion 
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is a mere re-statement of the hypothesis, i.e. "Rapid population growth 
tends to adversely affect the provision of social services". 

Applying the conclusion/generalization . There are two basic 
components in this final step of the inquiry process. Firstly, testing 
the conclusion against new evidences such as whether rapid population 
has the same adverse effects at the family, community, national levels. 
Secondly, to generalize about the effects of the population situation 
on quality of life, evidences to prove, or disprove hypothesis on problem 
rumbers 1.2 and 1.3 have to be researched* 

Similar procedual steps have to be done to arrive at generaliza- 
tion on the effect of researches on human reproduction or sex education, 
of family planning on quality of life. Likewise, the contributions of 
each of population programmes towards the enhancement of quality of life 
could be studied, and appropriate generalizations arrived at. 

Valuing 

There are three levels of teaching, namely, the (i) facts level, 
(11} concept level and, (iii) values level. 2/ The facts level entails 
moscly memorization of informational data. The concept level uses the 
inquiry approach dis ssed in the previous section. On the values level, 
values clarification is the suggested strategy since the goal is to 
enable learners to expire the connection between concepts learned and 
their own feelings, attitudes and behaviour. 

From the conceptualization and generalization ebove, it 5 h easy 
to arrive at the notion, for example, that lower race of population growth 
or smaller family size is conducive to enhancement cf quality of life. 
In the ultimate analysis what really counts ic how thr learners fit in 
the population concepts and generalization into their schemes of attitudes 
and values and how they translate what are learned into ~~;haviour. Indeed, 
studies on knowledge , attitude and practice have shown th^t wide gaps 
exist among these. Might the gaps be due to the fact *"hat v-'e tend tc 
stop at imparting population-related knowledge ? Could the 3att*r atti- 
tude be due to the fact that many cf us are scared to de<0 vith */ax'ce~ 
laden issues inherent in populacion-related behaviour ? ^ is in con- 
fronting learners rich value dilemmas and leading \(*arp*z~ to modify 
what are otherwise pronatalist values that population education has a 
unique contribution to offer through values clarification. Values clari- 
fication, inter alia , involves three main steps. naznfxy, (i) ;~ree choir? 
: rom alternatives, for example, between big versus small f,mi iy size, 

ii) choice made only after thoughtful consideration oZ the oroequenccs 
cf each alternative, (iii) and making sound decision c^r aj*i.on abou^ 
population issues „ 
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P opulation education: What it is not 

It should be noted that in each of the research questions/ 
problems given, that tne concepts - population situation, human repro- 
duction, sex education, family planning and population programmes are 
viewed as independent variables, while aspects of quality of life is 
regarded as the dependent variables. This is perhaps, an over- 
simplification, for, in fact, aspects of quality of life could also be 
an independent variable vis-a-vis population situation, family planning 
and hur.an reproduction. The simplified causal relationship is an 
attempt to show what is in fact embraced by the concept - population 
education. Taken in isolation most of the concepts subsumed under popu- 
lation situation are the concepts of demographers, those on human 
reproduction of medical practioners, and family planning of those who 
want to arrest population growth through birth controT „ Population educa- 
tion, however, is an educational programme designed to study the popula- 
tion situation, h^nan reproduction and family planning and their impact 
on quality of Jife in the family, community, nation and the world - 

Population education, therefore, is not family planning as the 
latter is associated with such terms as birth control, birth plannirg, 
child spacing, fertility control/regulation, planned parenthood, etc .3/ 
The fact that population education is being juxtaposed with family 
planning steals from the fact that many population education programmes 
in the out-of -school especially are, in fact, addressing serious popula- 
tion problems arising from unplanned population growth and massive 
timbers which pose grave danger on the carrying capacity of some ct entries. 
In tnose countries, population education is focussed on fostering in the 
laarners small-size family norms. The slogan is "a small family is a 
h^ppy family", which is not necessarily true in the context of many deve- 
-cpmg countries. However, this is ;iot to say that family planning has 
•c place in a population education proaiamme. Family planning as a means 
to enhance quality of life is, veiy much a part of many country programmes 
in population education. 

Population education is not sex education, as the Matter * s mainly 
concerned with humar sexuality, reproduction and oftentimes the ethical 
issues relevant to sex-related morality. Again, many population education 
programmes include sex education bat is certainly not to ^e used inter- 
changeably with population education. 

Population education is not demography, as the latter deals with 
"the quantitative study of human populations and the changes in them 
that result from birth, deaths, and migration " >4/ Again, demographic 
contents are part of population education programmes. Quantitative 
changes or human population affect qual _ty of life. 
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Population education is not population studies as the latter is 
more academic and research-oriented. It "covers the body of knowledge, 
concept and theories which describes and attempts to explain the dynamics 
of human population and their relationship with the social/ cultural, 
economic, political and biological environment". 5/ Like deima^aphy , 
population sv^Jies is a source of content for population education prog- 
rammes. 



Population education: Its attributes 

What then is population education? What are its stinguishing 
attributes ? 

it is an educational programme designed to make learners 
understand the inter-relationship among population change/ 
situat-on, deveJopment, and aspects of quality of human 
life 

its ultimate goal is to make learners contribute to the 
improvemer^ of the quality of human life now and in 
some future time . 

it is population problem-centred; hence, lendb itself to 
discovery and inquiry learning processes. 

it is value-laden; hence, more open to the use of values 
clarification approach to learning, i.e., to pose realistic 
alternatives, to examine consequences of each alternative, 
and to enable learners to make sound decisions for action 
about population issues. 

it derives content from demography and population s es. 
it may include family planning and sex educate 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT FOR OUT-OF -SCHOOL POPULATION EDUCATION 



by 

Ansar All Khan 



Introduction 



The terms curriculum and programme have been used interchange- 
ably in the Out-cf-School Sector. The practitioners in the field feel 
that the term curriculum is more suited to the formal education institu 
ticns end thus they prefer to use the term programme partly because the 
programme contains more variables in practice than does the curriculum. 
The planners, administrators and managers of out-of -school educational 
programs:? make more frequent use of the term curriculum to ensure 
greater coherence and continuity in determining educational activities 
and assess their effectiveness in developing desirable behavioural 
changes . 

The curriculum for out-of -school educational programmes is idea- 
ly ha sod „i the needs and interests of the people it serves. Moreover 
the observance of the principle of flexibility throughout the process i 
considered fundamental to ensure the development of needs-based curricu 
lum* Since vhe needs of the target audiences change over time, the 
concept of a c urriculum however dynamic it may be, remains unconceivable 
In fact the curriculum in the out-of -school educational programme is 
considered to be both a dynamic and continuous orocess. The curriculum 
development process thus generally includes activities such as the con- 
tinuous study of the environments with special reference to the identif: 
cation of needs and interests of the community, contemporary society, a 
cultural heritage, and the learner's profile; defining the objectives 
and elaborating on content areas and methodologies, sequencing learning 
-Jiuts and the development of instructional materials. The need for con- 
tinued review of local situations and the needs of target audiences has 
given rise to a new term which Marshal McLuhan labled as "Spiral 
Curriculum". The new coi^pt simply means flexible, integrated and 
continuous curriculum for life-long learning. 

Curriculum development in the out-of -school sec jr is a partici- 
pator process. It calls for a joint action of an interdisciplinary^ 
qroup such as programme personnel, staff of other government, semi- 



*A paper prepared by Dr. Ansar Ali Khan, Specialist in Population 
Education in Out-of -School and Adult Education Programmes, for presen- 
tation m the Sub-Regional Group Training Course in Population 
Education, Ur.esco Regional Office for Education in Asia and the 
Pacific, Bangkok, 1980 
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government an H voluntary organizations having development programmes 
m the area, community leaders and the expected target audiences for 
assessing needs, interests and resources of learners and the community, 
setting educational objectives, designing corresponding activities and 
learning experiences, and undertaking evaluation to study the effective- 
ness of *the programme in developing behavioural changes. The partici- 
patory approach has generally been labled as "field operational seminar 
approach" This approach has been tested at the regional and national 
levels. Recognizing its advantages, the governments of Bangladesh, 
India, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, and Thailand have trained their 
selected staff in this participatory approach. The awareness about the 
benefits of involving programme participants in the curriculum develop- 
ment process is growing very rapidly among Member States. Some the 
Gantries have decentralized curriculum development work in order to 
ensure local participation. Thailand is an example. 

In order to develop the kind of curriculum explained abo**c the 
curriculum planners have to go through the following six steps of the 
process in logical sequence: 

Curriculum Development Process 



Identification of teaching methods and learning experiences 

IV, 



XX 

I 

\ t 



Sequencing learning units 
and developing prototype 
Elaborating content III V curricula materials for 

areas I ! trial 



Defining educational II VI 

objectives 



Evaluating trial results 
and reconsideration of 
curriculum for adoption 



I 

Situation analysis and problems identification 

At the situation analysis and problems identification stage, the 
interdisciplinary group composed of lay leaders, representatives of pro- 
qr c *"nme participants, a. id professional staff will, through different 
means, gather the following background information: 

1. A knowledge of rhe expressed needs, interests, and 
desires of the target audiences and the community. 

2. Learner's profile. 

3. Judgment of the people and the professicnal staff 
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about the desirability, suitability and compatabi lity 
of new ideas with the existing socio-cultural and 
religious milieu. 

4. Relevant facts about different development programmes, 
census data, and community institutions. 

5. Policies and objectives which could help establish 
framework of curricula contents. 

The information so collected is analysed to identify real pro- 
blems, needs, interests and resources of the people and the community. 
The outcome of this exercise is generally a set of major and minor 
problems. However, the curriculum development planners establish a 
system of priority and thus help select a relatively small number of 
the most important problems which could form the basis for deciding 
on the kinds of educational objectives towards which teaching effc -s 
in a given situation should be aimed. The relative importance of a set 
of problems can be determined from the magnitude of gap which exists 
between what is and what ought to be, as revealed from the analysis of 
the situation. 

The proper identification of the major problems is thus the key 
to the selection of educational objectives. These objectives in turn 
provide the guides for the selection of content areas, teaching methods, 
learning experiences, etc. It is therefore extremely important that the 
educational objectives are stuted in a form that make them immediately 
cl^ar and readily understood by workers and lay people alike so that a 
meaningful curriculum is developed. The research studies show that the 
statement of educational objectives is sound if it has the following 
three essential components: 

1. The "Audience" to be reached. 

2. The "Behavioural Change" - or what changes in 
knowledge, attitude, skills, awareness, interest, 
understandings, abilities that need to take place 
in the people concerned. 

3. The "Content 1 , or subject matter to be taught. 

As stated irlier, the statement of educations \ objectives is 
followed by the elaboration of content areas, identification / teaching 
methods and learning experience^ and sequencing of learning units. Once 
this exercise is completed, tnu prototype curricula materials are deve- 
loped and tested with a sample audience in the given community. The 
results of this tri an are tabulated, analysed, and interpreted to 
study if the existing curriculum is sound enough to help meet the learn- 
ing needs of the target audiences. Tne draft curriculum is thus adopted 
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for use at a large scale either as such or with certain modifications 
depending upon the results of the trial run. The implementation of a 
newly developed curriculum does not mean an end of the process. In 
fact the programme staff continue collecting and considering ne* facts 
and new ideas relevant to the situation in the light of the progress 
and other factors which may periodically change the most significant 
educational objectives, to be achieved. The curriculum development in 
out-of -school education programme is thus a continuous process, making 
provision for life-long learning. 

The evaluation has not been shown as a separate step in the 
curriculum development process on the assumption that evaluation is an 
integral part of the process and is conducted at each and every step 
before moving to the next one. 

The curriculum development for out-of -school population education 
programmes will be no exception to this general processes. Since the 
programme of population education will be integrated with the develop- 
ment programmes of other organizations dealing with out-of-school educa- 
tional programmes, therefore curriculum development chalJ have to consi- 
der the National Population Education Policy as well as the objectives 
of the associated agencies in addition to considering the learning needs 
and jrroblems of the target audienca while preparing the broad outlines 
of curricula. 

II . Information Sources 

The required background information about the National Population 
Education Policy and the objectives of the associated agencies can be 
collected from the following major sources for purposes of curriculum 
development . 

1. National Planning Bodies such as Planning Commissions, 
Planning Division, and Manpower Planning Centres'. 

2. Government Technical Ministries/ Lepactments such as 
Education, Agriculture, Health and Family Planning, 
Labour, Social welfare, Informatir n and Industry. 

3. Autonomous Research Institutes, Experiment Stations 
and Universities. 

4. International Organizations such a? Unesco, ESC^^P, 
FAO, ILO, \JHO and UNICEF. 

5. voluntary OrganJ ^tions both National and International. 

6. Philanthropic Organizations.!/ 

1/Ansar All Khan, ""Instructional Materials Development for Out-of - 
School Population Education". 
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III. Target Audiences 

Since out-of -school population educaticn programmes have hetero- 
geneous audiences such as farmers, housewives, out -of-school youth, 
labourers in industry, literacy teachers, extension agents in agricul- 
ture, and home economics, health workers, social welfare workers, family 
planning workers, bankers, etc., and their interests and problems vary 
greatly, it would thus be necessary to find out what is their background 
with special reference to level of understanding, age, financial posi- 
tion, reference group, religious affiliations, social customs, norms, 
sanctions and punishments, taocos, personal beliefs and attitude, media 
habits, and the environmental conditions under which they live, especia- 
lly climate, housing, educational facilities, communications, working 
conditions, food habits, types of employment etc., before attempting to 
develop curriculum to meet their learning needs. This can be done best 
by adopting either one or a combination of the following methods: 



a) interviews, correspondence and discussions with 
general public and subject specialists; 

b) study of documents (reports, pi^ns, projects, 
books on different topics, media, including those 
produced in other countries and other programmes, 
films, recorded broadcasts, and any materials 

which will provide useful information and knowledge) ; 

c) field study (visits to projects, for example, 
factories, firms, farms, homes etc.); 

d) 'opinion study'? by individual interview: by 
discussion groups. 2/ 

Opinion study is a vital elemenc that is seldom included in the 



curriculum development process. Its purpose is to determine what the 
target audience do, know, think, and believe about the topic and in 
this case about population education and allied disciplines. 

The seeps listed above do not necessarily have to be undertaken 
in the same order but may overlap or interlock depending upon the 
ivailability of time, resources and local situations. 

for purposes of discussing the curriculum development process, 
wt can broadly djvide our audience into tne following two broad catego- 



w'John Bower, "Production of Media for Informal Adult Education. The"" 
Need for Action Research", Agricultural Extension Centre, University 
of reading, Reading, U.K. 
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2. 



General Public. 



The curricula requirements for each of the two categories differ slightly 
from each other and are thus being discussed separately in the following 
paragraphs. 



1 . Curricula for Training of Professional 'Workers : 

Sere of the workers may have university/college 
degrees, diplomas, etc., with years of experience 
to their credit whereas the others may still be 
fresh graduates. Another category may be those 
still working in the educational institutions to 
get degrees to be able to seek these professional 
jobs. Therefore, the curricula requirements of 
all these categories, will vary according to their 
educational background, experiences etc. Generally 
speaking, we can meet training needs of all these 
categories of workers under the following three types 
of training programmes for which the curriculum has 
to be developed: 



The curriculum development process for pre-service 
training will be more or less similar to in-school 
curriculum development where two approaches, namely 
separate subject approach, and infusion approach, 
are generally advocated. 

For induction and J.n-service tia.'ning, the separate 
subject approach may be tried. The detailed 
discussion about these approaches is given under 
section entitled "Curricular Approaches for Integra- 
ting Population Education in Development Programmes". 

Curricula for General Publi c 

The general public is a very common t^rm whoch covers 
all segnents of the population. It will be ideal to 
prepare curricula for all interest groups separately 
but it seems an extremely difficult and very expensive 
activity. However, the m-depth analysis of the needs 
and interests of these interest groups reveals that 
there are a number of common problems and learning 
needs of the groups which may be taken as the basis 
for preparing a common curriculum for them. In case 
population education which also has a strong 



a) Pre-service 

b) Induction 

c) In-service 
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component of family planning, it would be advisable 
to divide the general public at least into two 
broad categories namely adults and youth, and 
prepare broad outlines of curricula for both the 
groups keepiaq in view their level of maturity and 
expected role * v *> society. For curriculum deve- 
lopment, both ti arate subject approach and 
infusion approach **y be applied interchangeably 
depending upon the nature of the training courses/ 
programmes .3/ 

Curricular Approaches for Integrating Population Education in Develop- 
ment Pro grammes 

Population Education is being integrated into various develop- 
ment programmes throughout the region as recommended by the different 
seminars and conferences frr time to time. However, in discussing the 
relevance of population education concepts to the contents of develop- 
ment programmes and the modes of incorporation, the participants of the 
1978 Consultative Seminar on Future Directions of Population Education 
felt that "population education for out-of-schoo* 1 sector acquires more 
relevance when interwoven into areas that preoccupies or interests the 
learners or are viewed as a solution, if not remedy to day-to-day 
problems. It is for this reason that population education has been 
irtegrated in various non-formal education programmes including literacy 
and adult education programmes, labour trailing and education, agricul- 
tural extension, food and nutrition campaign, skills development, social 
welfare drives, environmental education, urban renewal, manpower develop- 
ment, and rural transformation ano development . "4/ 

However, the interpretation of the concept cf integration vc ; es 
from programme to programme and country to country, especially with 
reference to curriculum and materials development. In general, the 
integration of population education into many development programmes has 
oeen done by different countries and programmes following e^^er one of 
the approaches described below: 

In tegr ation appro ache s 

i , Separate unit approach 

The programme organizers who follow this tpproach have 
generally developed a separate unit course on population 

3/ Ansar All Khan, "Population Education in Out-of -School Adult 

Education Programmes". Reprint Series No. Ill, p. 11, r esco Regional 
office for Education in Asia and the Pacific, Bangkok Thailand 

4/ Tnesco ROEAP "Future Directions in Regional Sectora - Programme in 
Population Education in Asia and the Pacific." 197 p , p. 18. 
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education and made such unit an integral part of the 
curriculum of ongoing development programmes. This 
approach is mostly found in the training curriculum 
for field functionaries, and in soma cases the 
teaching of out-of -school youth and adults. The 
examples of countries and programmes which follow 
this approach are given below* 



Country 
a) Bangladesh 



b) India 



c) Pakistan 



d) Philippines 



Pro 3 ec t/Pr ogr amme 

1) Population Education Project 
for the Ouw-of -School Youth 

2) Co-operative Education Project 

3) Integrated Rural Development 
Project 

Populax >n Education Projects 
of the University of Tirupati 
and the University of Madras 

Integrated ^ural Development 
Programme 

1) Population Awareness and Sex 
Education Project (PASE) 

2) Population Education Project 
of the YWCA 

J) Population Education Project 
of che Rizal Youth Development 
Foundation 



Infusion approach 



This approach generally calls for three stages. 
Firstly, identification of relevant po^ula^ion educa- 
tion concepts and the plug-in points in various deve- 
lopment programmes where these concepts could be 
meaningfully integrated. Secondly, the selection 
and sequence of appropriate learning units. Finally, 
the preparation of detailed textual and/or audio- 
visual materials for use in the development programr^s. 
This is a rather difficult approach to follow as it 
requires high level of professional competency at all 
the stages of the process of curriculum and materials 
development. However, the programmes which have 
opted for this strateay have succeeded in demonstra- 
ting the relationships between population issues 
and equality of life of the individual, family and the 
community. This approach is currently being tried in 
various countries an the region, especially in the 
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areas of literacy and rural development programmes. A 
partial list of the countries and the programmes expe- 
rimenting with this approach is given b^.ow: 

a) Functional literacy programmes of Afghanistan, 
India (Uttar Pradesh - Literacy House, Lucknow; 
West Bengal - Bengal League) , Iran, Nepal, 
Pakistan and Thailand. 

b) ^ral development and vocational preparation 
programmes in the Philippines, such as the 
Agricultural Approach to Family Planning 
Project of the International Institute of 
Rural Reconstruction (JIRR) , the Vocational 
Preparation Programme of the National Manpower 
Youth Council, the Home Economics and Food 
Production Programme of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Extension, the Small Farmers 
Development Programme of the Ministry of 
Agrarian Reforms, and the Functional Education 
Project of the PRRV 

3. Core learning kit approach 

This approach calls for the development of general 
curriculum and appropriate teaching-learning materials 
to meet the learning needs of the out-of -school popu- 
lation. This approach differs from the separate unit 
course and infusion strategies in the sense that it 
neither advocates the infusion of population education 
concepts into other disciplines nor does it form a 
unit within any other discipline. Instead, the advo- 
cates of this approach identify common areas of 
interests and needs of various categories of target 
audience?, predetermine sets of r ilevant population 
education concepts, translate them into a series of 
learning activities and prepare appropriate teaching- 
learning materials. All of these materials are then 
compiled in the form of modules or guides referred to 
as "core learning kits". 



The field workers of various development departments are then 
provided training in the contents of the kit and their use in the field, 
especially emphasizing to the users the need for adapting the contents 
and the teaching-learning materials to varying socio-cui tural context. 
At present, the Non-Formal Education Directorate of Indonesia and the 
Population Centre Foundation of the Philippines are experimenting with 
t ,i c approach . 
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The Three Approaches 

The brief description of the approaches and their adoption as 
given in the above paragraphs indicate that not one of the approaches 
is universally accepted. Moreover, population education being compara- 
tively a recent development, has not been subjected to rigorous research 
and evaluation studies. There is therefore hardly sufficient empirical 
data that could prove the superiority of one approach over the others. 
It may, therefore, be advisable to try any of the above approaches and 
modify them in the light of the local situations and the experiences 
gained . 

The general problem of integration of population education 
concepts in different disciplines war also discussed in the 1978 Regional 
Consultative Meeting cn Future Directions of Population Education. The 
participants to that Meeting observed that, "curriculum ana materials 
developed by the population education projects in some countries using 
conceptual and sequential approach to curriculum development losi their 
identity and focus when integrated in the subject disciplines. "5/ And 
some participants in the meeting were concerned. They said that if in 
fact population education concepts are that important, why should we 
allow them to disappear in the process of integration ? 

One then wonders if population education concepts for the out- 
of -school youth and adults suffer the same fate when integrated in 
development programmes. Not necessarily so, rhis is mainly because 
whil* in the formal school set-up content is bv and large fi^ed by the 
nature of the discipline to which population concepts are integrated, 
contents in ncn-formal education are flexible and largely focused on 
actual problems, not theoretical or hypothetical ones. And many of the 
day-to-d ly problems of out-cf-school youth and adults are riveted to 
population problems, and the foci of many development programmes * 
Problems like unemployment , landless tenants, predominance of unskilled 
workers, mainour ishment and undernourishment, slum overcrowding, illi- 
teracy, shortage of decent housing and clothing, prevalence of diseases, 
pollution of environment and increasing crime rates are largely due to 
unplanned population growth and movements. Population-caused problems 
are indeed the foci cf many development programmes. Population concepts 
are therefore unlikely to disappear in the process of integration into 
development programmes, as is sometimes the case in m-school subjects. 6/ 

A few examples illustrating the integration cf family planning/ 
copulation education in development programmes have been selecced from 
different programmes and presented belov : 7/ 



Ibjd . 

ted from a paper prepared by Ansar All Khar, and Leonardo de la 
Cruz, "Integration of Popilation Education m Development Programmes 
c or Oil -of -School Youth Aci: , **s." 

Ibid. 
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Agriculture 

About 70 per cent of the labour force in 1970 in Asia is 
employed in the agricultural sector .8/ This is probably 
the case even nowadays in many countries in the region. 
Populaf ion education materials in the context of agricul- 
tural development are therefore crucial. One such set of 
population education/family planning materials is the one 
developed at the International Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction (IIRR) in the Philippines entitled 
"Agricultural Approach to Family Planning." The approach 
makes use cf parallelisms in the household and farm in 
educating pecple about xamily planning. Some examples 
are quoted below. However, only the text of the flip- 
charts are included here and not tne technicolored 
illustrations that go with every chart. 

(1) 

The mango tree if laden with fruits 

will oftentimes have broken and splintered branches. 

Like a man wit* many children 

if ever he succeeds it is a heavy burden. 

(2) 

Mango when planted should be far apart 
so that the trees are big and strong. 
When the trees are planted closely 
thoy easily get crowded 

that's why when they grow are naturally small. 

Like a woman if child birtn is properly spaced 

children are big and healthy 

oe cause they are well taken care. 

If chile birth is frequent 

enildrer are neglected oftentimes they quarreJ . 

'3) 

~ mango tree that doesn't bear fruit' 
~u st always t>e smudged 

'-jo that even when not m season it bears fiuits, 
~ f married couple believe they are sterile 
they must always consult a doctor 
:n order to help them to understand tne reason 
3 n ' ] be a r a child as an experience. 



lrm>l emcntation of the Internal lonal Development Strategy « 
I , Neu York, J V»7 3 . 
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While the approach is labelled family planning rather than popu- 
lation education, it is a broader concept of family planning. Note that 
the first set of statements is suggesting small family size, but is not 
really specifying a magic number. In the second, the message is on 
spacing of births? while in the third, the importance of having children 
is a case in point. 

Home Economics 

The Home Economics Division of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Extension in the Philippines initiated an Integrated Planning for 
Improved Living (IPIL) . This is a clear case of integration of popula- 
tion education in a home economics extension development programme* 
IPIL is aimed primarily at rural women in the Philippines. IPIL is an 
integrated approach \jo various interrelated aspects in family living, 
such as nutrition and food preparation, health and sanitation, home 
management, clothing, family life and child development and home indus- 
try. Population education/family planning is integrated in these aspects. 

The population education concepts which are irtegrated in home 
economics extension subject matter are as follows: 

Food end nut cition 

1. Rapid population growth affects food production and 
consumption which may lead tc lack of food supply. 

2 . Strong relationships exist between poor nutrition 
and health and the quality of human population. 

Ho me management 

i. Other things being equal, the utilization and manage- 
mant of the family's resources will be less compli- 
cated if the family is small. 

The amount space in the house is affected by tne 
number of family members, their life style ana 
perception of personal space. 

i. The size of '.he farrrly affects family needs for 
LxO thing . 

nothing sroiaqe facilities are affected by increase 
in family member?;. 
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Ho me industry 

1. High dependency ratio among big families is reduced 
through productive activities in home industries. 

2. Increased family income h*s positive effect on fami' 
values which may include higher aspirations for the 
education of children. 

Functional literacy 

The Thai Khit-pen concept is a unique approach to integrating 
family life planning to functional literacy programme, Khit-pen 
literally means to think, to be or to be able to think . The man 
behind Khit-p en , Dr. Kowit Vorapipatana , thinks that a man who has 
mastered the process of Khit-pen will be able to approach problems in 
his daily life systematically. He will be able to examine the causes 
of his problems, gather the widest range of information on possible 
courses of action and weigh the merits of each option, based on his 
own values, his own capabilities, his personal situation, and the degree 
of feasibility of each clution. In this programme, the learners are 
not given a textbook. li^Laad, they receive a card each session, and 
these cards gradually mount up to form a kind of text. Each card has 
a picture 2or discussion on one side and short text on the other with 
spaces for writing practice. Each card focuses on a problem area 
related to methods of rice rarming, basic health and maternity informa- 
tion, marketing, etc. Family planning and population information are 
integrated in these topics. One sample lesson in quoted below: 

Rationale 

Normally, families with low income have many problems to 
deal with and one of the more serious problems is the 
cost of living. If the., w*.re also to have many children 
their already serious problems would even get worse and 
would result in the deterioration of the family health 
both physically and mental Ly. 

Objective s 

lo encourage the learners to consider the advantages and 
disadvantages of havinq children under e^ch individual's 
ovn c ireums tance s . 

Topics to be d i sc a ssed 

Do /ou agree with the saymn that, "A famii/ with manv 
cnil^ren will be poor?" Why . 
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Considering yovr own standard of laving do you think you 
should have a big or a small family ? Piease explain in 
detail . 

The mother with frequent pregnancy is aged too soon, 

susceptible tc disease, and too frequent pregnancy. 

A child born from such a 

mother will be unhealthy. If the 

mother does not want to have an 

unhealthy child, have an unhealthy 

body, get sick easily, and , 

she must try not to have . 9/ 

In the foregoing pages, an attempt has been ruade to briefly des- 
cribe curriculum development approaches and to illustrate how different 
agencies and organizations nave integrated population aducation concepts 
in selected development programmes for out-of -school youth and adults. 
The coverage is far from exhaustive. It is hoped that this could be a 
spring-board for collating innovative approaches to integrating popula- 
tion education in development programmes. 



Conclusion 



The brief description of curriculum development for out-o f - 
school population education can be concluded simply by saying that it 
is co-operatively developed. It is both problem-centred as well as 
people-centred. It is a dynamic and continuous process. It is flexible 
enouqh to accommodate new facts and new ideas relevant to the situations 
tr provide for life-long learning* 



T" p uncTional Literacy and Family Plannmq Project. Division of Adult 
education, Development of Educational Techniques, Ministry of 
Education, Thailand. 
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CONCEPTS AN D PRACTICE OF EVALUA TION 

by 

F.L. Higginson 

Conceptual Framework 

A, Conceptual Framework 

B. Systems Analysis 

Analyzing a system's performance 
D. Limits of the conceptual framework 

Th e Components of a Project 

A. Objectives 

1. Development Objectives 

2. Immediate Objectives 

B. Performance Indicators 
Operating Constraints 
Planning assumptions 

L. Expected results 

F . Resources 

G. Capital and recurrent costs 

The Method o logy of Evaluation 

£ . Checking the relevance of a project 

E. Operationalizmg a project's "fuzzy" objectives 

Identifying performance indicators 
0. Evaluation of project outputs 

1. General comments 

J . Outputs 

3 . Impact 

4. Utilization as a proxy indicator 
Long-term result and unforeseen results 



♦Cnief. '-nesco Office for Pacific States and Unesco Representative for 
Pacitic, Apia. 
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TWINING MODALITIES IN POPULATION EDUCATION: 
THL ASIA A1 T D OCEANIA EXPERIENCE 



by 

Leonardo de la Cruz 



Introduction 



In many countries in Asia aM the Pacific, population education 
regarded as one of the leading educational innovations of the Seventies. 
Population education is recognized as the education sector's invaluable 
contribution towards the multi-sectoral effort designed to mitigate the 
negative impact of unplanned population growth on the development progra- 
mmes of countries in the region. Most countries i.i the region have reali- 
zed that rapid population growth is one of tne root-causes for the preva- 
lence of millions of people who are ill -fed, ill-housed, ill-clothed, 
ill -educated, and in poor health and unemployed. 



In the fifties and sixties, many countries in the region started 
family planning programmes which are largely clinic-oriented. Although 
there was an information, education and communication component to family 
planning programmes, the population issues were in many cases over- 
simplified, such as the massive propaganda that the "small family is a 
happy family". This assertion is hardly meaningful in the context of 
many socio-cultural environments in the region. Hence, many family 
planning programmes could not realize the desired impact. In fact some 
family planning programmes that resorted to indoctrinative and coercive 
methods failed miserably. When this happened, many countries wondered 
if in fact an educational programme that makes young people and adults 
aware of the impact of population change in development efforts and aspects 
of quality of life (including clothing, shelter, food and nutrition, 
environment, resources, employmer , education, health and leisure) might 
m fact be one of the better solutions to problems arising from unplanned 
popuJ a t ion growth . 
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Population-related behaviours l ^istle with value-laden issues, 
which can only be fully understood through an educational progranime, i.e., 
population education. The ultimate goal of population education or any 
good educational programme for that matter is not to indoctrinate people 
superficially regarding issues whrch affect their basic value systems. 
Rather the goal of population education is to pose realistic alternatives, 
to examine consequences of each alternative, and to enable individuals 
to formulate ratioral deci sion -making behaviour regarding population 
issues . 



*Paper prepared by Dr. Leonarac de la Cruz, Regional Adviser on Population 
Education, Unesco, ROEAP , Bangkok, November 1380. 
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From the above discussion one can already infer whe complex na- 
ture and challenging role of population education. And this would have 
implications to the training of teachers and other key personnel in this 
emerging discipline. There are, of course, other factors that add to 
the complexity of population education such as the following: 



1 .1 Sources of Content 

Population education draws content ,nainiy from 
demography, population studies and the social sciences. 
There is a need for skilJ s in developing a body of 
materials necessary for delivering the desired message. 

1 . 2 Integration 

In the :n-school, one had to invariably integrate popu- 
lation education in existing disciplines. In view of the 
already over-crowded school curriculum, any attempt at 
introducing a new course is bound to be resisted. In the 
out-of -school, it has to be integrated in ongoing md prio- 
rity development programmes. It is an exercise in futility 
to preach population education to the homeless, hungry, the 
sick, unemployed and uneducated. Integration, in this 
regard, is a skill that needs to be developed, to ensure 
that appropriate popu tion content fits in ^tu^al plug- 
in points in the different school subjects ana/or develop- 
ment programir.es . 

1 • Changing Att itu des and Behaviour 

To provida knowledge about population matters is easy, 
as borne out by many KAP (Knowledge, Attitude and Practice) 
studies, it is a Herculean task *^ change attitude and 
behaviour, which ought to be the ultimate objective of 
population education . 

jl i Socio -political Constrai nt 

To date many pep-' ^ ^roneously equate population 
education with the narrow concept of family planning, i.e., 
birth control. Whenever population education is viewed as 
euphemism for family planning, socio-political constraints 
arise such as the followinq: 

RaciaJ . In a plural society, the fears of minority 
communities that they would eventually get the extinct 
or the fear of the majority community that their 
numerical predominance would be ended - 

b) P oli tic a 1 . In some cour tries, ethnic groups are 
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identified with rx>litical parties. Such groups 

adopt pronatalist policy in order to enhance political 

ends. 

c) Values of Children . In the Asia and Pacific context, 
children are assets, especially in agricultural commu- 
nities and in general as contributors to the family 
income; and are security for old age. If population 
education remains equated with the narrow concept of 
family planning, then resistance to population educa- 
tion is a likely phenomenon. 

d) Religion . Again in view of the fact that population 
education is confused with family planning, there is 
still resistance of some reliqious groups in teaching 
population education in both in-school and out-of- 
school sectors. 



It is with the above scenario that alternative training schemes 
in population education have been conceived in some countries in Asia 
and the Pacific. 



Many educators in the reg:on think that population education can 



only be as good as the teachers and key personnel responsible for its 
implementation. Pnd since population education is a relatively new 
course, there is a need for massive in-sei\/ice and pre-service training 
of school officials, particularly teachers. How does one train the huge 
number of teachers and othei personnel in population education ? 



This paper is an attempt at describing the different modalities 



for training teachers and other personnel "in population education, both 
for the m-s b ol and the out-of-school . The emphasis of the oaper is 
op. the process used by different countries. 

. . Training of Teach ers (In-School) 

There are at least four models for training teachers in popula- 
tion education evolved in countries in Asia and the Pacific. These are, 
1) phased face-to-f ace training done by Ministry of Education, ii) phased 
face-to-face training done by University/Teacher Training College, 

in) self -learning modules, and iv) correspondence. These are briefly 

i i xcossed below: 



I . I Phased Face-to-Face Tra j rung by the Ministry of E aw ation 

Thi< model has been used by countries which have a 

separate Population Education Unit (PEU) in the Ministry 
of Education. 
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In Bangladesh , it was planned to provide face-to-face 
training to about 36,000 teachers at different levels of 
education within a period of four years (1977-1980) . For 
the purpose, 19 population education officers have been 
posted in 19 districts of the country. These officers 
organize training programmes. Training materials are 
developed centrally and sent or', to the district officers. 
The training is given by the district officers and key 
personnel who received intensive training earlier. About 
250 educators drawn from administrators, supervisors, and 
teacher trainers in institutions of higher learning were 
trained through 'key personnel' training programmes before 
the teacher training programmes were launched .1/ Among the 
materials used for training are training manuals; population 
education modules, mimeographed articles on various topics, 
charts, maps, and filmj. Lecture has been the main methodo- 
logy used. 

The Philippines has adopted one modality in its effort 
to train 186,000 elementary school teachers (75 per cent of 
the total), 15,000 secondary teachers (20 per cent of the 
total) and 360 teacher-training instructors in the country. 
The core of the origiral training scheme of the Population 
Education Programme of the Philippines was a five-week train- 
ing programme on the national level for subject area super- 
visors and/or co-ordinators and department heads of secondary 
schools in groups of fifty. After their training, these 
division jsupe>rvisors/co~ordina tors/department heads in teams* 
of two /called Supervisory Training Team (STTs)_/ conducted 
a series of one-week training programmes for the elementary 
and secondary teachers in their respective school divisions. 
In view of the inability to reach the desired number of 
teacners through direct training of STTs in due time, the 
scheme was altered in 1975, whereby STT-trained district 
supervisors, principals and department heads stepped in as 
middle-level trainers. They conducted 40-hour school-level 
training programmes for their respective teachers. Recently 
lunched is the modular approach for teacher training in popu- 
lation education. As an alternative scheme to meet the needs 
of teachers who cannot attend in-service seminars, twelve 
rrriules containing the approximate content of a one-week 
training course were prepared and distributed in the field. 2/ 

'Using th*» above mod* ity, as of April 1980, the Project has trained 277 
key personnel, 348 College principals, heads of technical/vocational 
institutes and sub-divisional education officers, 443 college teachers, 
3,99: neads of secondary schools, 25,?92 heads and teachers of primary 
schools, ly District Population Officers, 37 District Education Officers, 
and District Inspectors of School and 403 Thana Education Officers. 

'For a more detailed discussion, see "A Study of fhe Contribution of 
Population Education to Educational Renewal zn<* innovations in the 
Philippines' 1 , Chapter 4, CAPAPE , Population Education Section, Unesco, 
Paris, 1980. 
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Sr i Lanka has its own unique modality for training. 
It conducted seminars fo^ regional directors of education, 
anc 1 'or other administrative and supervisory staff. The 
mc-:; important phase was the training of master teachers in 
the field of science, mathematics, social studies and langua- 
aes. The master te<\chers then continue to train the subject 
teachers at the district level through their regular study 
circles which are organized under in-service programmes of 
the Ministry of Education. Among the materials used for 
the training of master teachers, and eventually the teachers 
in about 7,000 schools were the course guides and the 
National Source Book on Population Education. 

In the newly formulated project in Thailand / THA/79/P01 
"Development and Implementation of Population Education 
Programmes (Phase II)", the Population Education Unit (PEU) 
of the Ministry of Education plans to train lover secondary 
and lower vocational teachers in population education. It 
is planned to train one representative from each school on 
how to use the new macerials (to be developed in the Project) 
and how to integrate population education into the new social 
studies curriculum. These teachers will then have respon- 
sibility of training the other teachers in their schools who 
are to be involved in teaching population education. About 
2,500 teachers will be trained at the 12 educational regions 
with the teacher training institutes as co-operating insti- 
tutions and venue. The training will be conducted by super- 
visors who were earlier trained by PEU and Mahidol University* 

Phased Face-to-Face Training by University/Teacher Training 
College 

The training of teachers in population education conduc- 
ted by the Ministry of Education consists mainly of in-service; 
while those conducted by the University/Teacher Training 
College are both m-service and pre-service. Some Teacher 
Training Colleges are, however, directly under the Ministry 
of Education. A case in point is the Population Education 
Programme at the Bangladesh Education Extension and Research 
Institute situated at the Dacca Teacher's Training College 
in Bangladesh, (The Project was funded by IDA up to 1980) . 
This programme conducted in-service teacher education for 
secondary school teachers. In Bangladesh , population educa- 
tion has been introduced as par*- of one of the existing 
nurses of primary t^a< he* tiarpxnq institutes and teacher 
training coJ 1 eqes . 

In the People ? 3 Republic of China, 10 pedagoencal msti- 
-_u*vs from different parte of the -ountry are now providing 
i.i-sorvice training r r^qrammes in peculation sducat ion 
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especially for middle school (secondary school) teachers. 
Through the newly approved UNFPA funded project, executed 
by Unesco entitled, "Population Education in Secondary 
Schools" CPR/80/P04, a more intensive in-service training 
of teachers in population education was launched. It is 
expected that each of the 10 provincial pedagogical insti- 
tutes will conduct eight in-service training classes in 
population education per year. In addition , winter and 
summer classes would be conducted. Each class shall consist 
of about 50 or a total of 800 teachers per institute for 
two years. The target of the Project is to train at least 
8,000 teachers during the two-year life span of the project. 
It is expected that training materials which are based on 
the revised middle school curriculum and the revised instruc- 
tional materials in population education shall be developed. 
A Source Book on Population Education fo^ Teachers is being 
developed with some assistance from the Unesco Reaional 
Office for Education in Asia and the Pacific, which could 
be supplied to tne teachers. It is, likewise, expected that 
during the in-service training programmes , the teachers 
would be able to develop cheir own teachers guides and 
prototype lesson plans in population education suited to 
their own sub]ect and the socio-cultural conditions of their 
communities . 

It should be noted that the emphasis of the Project is 
on in-service programmes in population education, rather 
than pre-serv/ice (although the latter will also be given 
some attention) . This is mainly because with the success 
cf the two child per family mandated earlier and now the 
one child per family, it is expected that the enrolment j/j 
the primary schools will decrease, as it has already been 
so in many big cities and some provinces. The surplus 
primary school teachers wil] be ^ rovided in-service training 
by the pedagogical institutes to shift them to the middle 
schools. These Institutes to be involved in the Project are 
strategically located in different parts of the country . 
These Institutes will serve as the training centres for 
p iddle school teachers m population education in their res- 
pective provinces/municipalities not only for the teachers 
wno would implement population education during the life span 
of this Project, but to all middle school teachers who woulo 
eventually go all-out in teaching population education m 
th<- future. It is expected that these Institutes will help 
Drmg positive results in population education, thus enabling 
*. /it Ministry of Ltiucation to help realize the goal of redu- 
cing the growth of population from 12 per thousand to 5 per 
t ho u s a nd by 1 0 H f , i / 



L,xari ted from rhe prelect document, CPR/80/P04 , "Population education 
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In India / some universities have been involved in the 
training of teachers in population education. Special men- 
A '^n is due Sri Venkateswara University in Tirupati, which 

courses in population studies at the master's and 
bachelor's levels. 

In Indonesia ! there are two main focal points in teacher 
training-pre-service and in-service. The pre-service popu- 
lation education activities are integrated into the teacher 
education curricula at the primary (CPG) and secondary tea- 
cher training institutes (IKIP) „ In the in-service, Indonesia 
has trained a core of master teachers in population education 
drawn from two levels - administrators and ins true tors/ tea- 
chers. Thase master teachers work side by side with other 
key personnel; involved in the massive programme of up-grading 
all teachers for the new curriculum being introduced in 
various school subjects. In addition, teachers/instructors 
for the out-of-school population education programme are 
being trained. Teaching kits, consisting of audio-visual 
materials are being developed for use in training people from 
the out-of-school sector- 

The population education project in the Republic of Korea 
also included a systematic implementation of in-service train- 
ing of teachers and administrators. It began wich the prepa- 
ration of teacher trainers, tlirough seminars and intensive 
training for six weeks. These participants were largely 
faculty members of teacher training institutions in the pro- 
vinces, thereafter, they undertook a massive in-service 
training programme for teachers of different subject areas 
in secondary schools. In addition, orientation programmes 
for school principals and supervisors were also organized. 
Based on these experiences, work on the development of pre- 
service programmes have been started in 1978.4/ 

The Republic of Korea's Demonstrative College Programme 
is a uniquo approach to pre-service preparation in population 
education. The Programme was designed to help four universi- 
ties to develop and tryout population education for college 
students. At Seoul National University , population education 
contents were infused in Anthrcpo'' jy, Korean History, Social 
Work, Home Economics, Sociology, Demography, Geography, 
Ecol-xry, Genetics and Biology. In Y onsei University , popula- 
tion education contents were infi sed in the course, "School 
and Community" at the School of Education. This is a required 
course for the pre-service teacher training programme. At 
Kcre i University , an inter-departmental course "Population 

4/For a more derailed write-up, see. "A btudy of the Contribution of 
Population Education to Educational Renewal and Innovation in the 
Republic of K->rea", Chapter 4 CAPAPE , Population Education Section, 
Unesco, Paris, x980 
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Growth and the Future" is offered as a three-unit general 
education course. At Ewha Women's University , a three-unit 
elective course, "Population and the Future" has been 
started in 1975. 

In the Philippine s, a three-unit course in population 
education is either a required or an elective subject in the 
various teacher training institutions. In addition, popula- 
tion education content is found in roost of the curricula in 
the School of Arts and Sciences generally included in a 
subject called "Current Issues and Problems". In Bicol 
University, a prospective teacher can major in population 
education. And at the University of the Philippines one 
can pursue a Masters Degree in Population Education. 

In Thailand , the Mahidol University Population Educa- 
tion Programme was assigned by the Ministry of Education 
to conduct a five-week training programme in population 
education for educational supervisors. These educational 
supervisors were, in turn, expected to organize a similar 
training programme for teachers in their g^" graphical area 
of responsibility. The Department of Education, Faculty of 
Social Sciences and Humanities at Mahidol University also 
initiated a graduate training programme in population educa- 
tion leading to d M.A, degree in development education 
(population education) in 1975, 

2 .3 Self-Learning Module 

Fopulation education is one of the innovations being 
introduced in the formal education system of Malaysia . In 
view of the cost involve in training about 100,000 teachers 
in population education through face-to-face group training, 
as well as the time factor, alternative strategies have been 
thought of. une such strategy is through the Sel* -Learning 
ModuJ 2S (SLEM) . It is quite a unique approach in that it is 
a school-based edncational programme. Instead of merely 
distributing the SLEM, and assuming teachers will read them, 
2-3 hour discussions on each of the eight modules are conduc- 
ted, wi#-h tne headmaster of the school acting as course 
manager. He and the teachers are engaged in a self-learning 
process, rhe eight modules that have been developed, are 
l) Introductory Module, ii) Population Change - Its Determi- 
nants and Consequences, iii) Population Situation in the 
World and Milaysia, iv) Population Frogrammes in Malaysia, 
v) Population and Environment, vi) Population and Resources, 
vii) Population and Quality of Life. In addition, a manage- 
ment module for use by the headmaster has been developed. 
m he headmasters, thus, now assume a new role, i.e., as 
professional leaders instead of mere school administrators, 
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In the Philippines , as mentioned in Section 2.1 , in- 
service training through self-instructional modules was 
resorted in crder to accelerate the training of teach f»rs 
and as part of the Population Education Programme's PEP) 
effort to explore alternative schemes and innovations in 
training teachers in population education. The CAP APE docu- 
ment referred to earlier aptly describes the approach as 
follows: 

w T«he modules were envisioned as meet? r ^ the needs of 
teachers who could not participate in face-to-face training 
like those in isolated villages and island municipalities, 
teachers in the private schools who could not leave their 
classes for a prolonged period of time, and newly-employed 
teachers. Both the content, which covered the material in 
the one-week in-service course, and the system of adminis- 
tering these modules were carefully tested with the assis- 
tance of the East-Wtest Communication Institute, since thsre 
had been little previous use of this training strategy within 
the Philippine educational system. 

In 1976, 540 elementary school teachers from five school 
divisions tested the use of twelve self-instructional modules 
in population education, using three different management 
schemes, namely: independent study by teachers; monitored 
study, assisted by a trained elementary school principal; 
and monitored study, assists by a trained district supervi- 
sor. An accompanying Module Manager's Guide was also 
developed by the Programme and tested by the officials 
involved in the pilot study. The significant difference 
between teachers pre- and post-test performance, and their 
feedback to the Programme's staff, indicated that the modules 
would provide an effective and acceptable alternative to 
face-to-face training. 

The 1977 nationwide implementation of the modular app- 
roach necessitated the training of module managers through 
a series of two-day orientation seminars which were held ir. 
thirteen regions in 1978* Participants, who included members 
of the Supervisory Training Teams, discussed the operation fi- 
xation of the modular approach, reviewed the twelve modules 
and the Module Manager's Guide, and prepared a training model, 
including the schedule and flow of materials which was sub- 
sequently implemented in an expanding number of school divi- 
sions . 

The modules developed for in-service training became an 
invaluable resource for pre -service teacher training as wel\.5/ 

5/ M Study of the Contribution of Population Education to Educational 
~~ Renewal and Innovation in the Philippines" op. cit. pp. 130-131. 
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2.4 Corr e sponde nee 



In Pakistan , Allama Iqbal Open University, inter-alia, 
is charged with the responsibility of providing in-service ' 
training to primary school teachers mainly through corres- 
pondence, a one-week training course in population educa- 
tion is one of the main components of the in-service 
training course. The Primary Teacher's Orientation Course 
(PTOC) to which population education has been xnfused, is 
an 18-unit correspondence package that reached about 50 0C0 
teachers as of 1979, out of the targeted 0.1 million primary 
school teachers. The ultimate objective of the study unit 
on population education is to sensitize the teachers to popu- 
lation problems and to equip them with the necessary know- 
ledge and skills to make their students aware of the conse- 
quences of rapid population growth and develop positive 
behaviour during adulthood. 

2-5 Regional Training Modality 

The Regional Mobile Team has used at least four main 
regional training modalities, (as differentiated from 
meetings, seminars) namely i) Group Training Course, ii) 
Inter -Country Mobile Training Programme, iii) Field 
Operational Seminar and iv) Internship Programme. 

The Group Traininq Course consisted of the three phases, 
namely, i) correspondence, ii) face-to-face training, and 
in) follow-up national training. The correspondence served 
two purposes. First, in view of the heterogenous entry 
qualifications of the participants, through the population 
education lessons through correspondence, it was possible 
to create a more homogenous initial base. Likewise, since 
the nominees who requested for the correspondence phase is 
usually thrice the number who could be awarded fellowship 
for the face-to-face traininq, the Reqional Mobile Team is 
able to select the participants who could best serve the 
cause of population education in the Member states concerned. 
The face-to-face traininq qo beyond listeninq to lectures 
and readinq reference documents. * t involves the partici- 
pants in actual situational experiences. Hence, in the 
course, the participants g throuqh the details process of 
curriculum development, development of teaching units and 
alternative sample instructional materials. 

The lectures and panel discussions revolves around the 
development of population education curriculum, teaching 
units (including behavioural objectives, inquiry and value 
clarification an d evaluation) and sample instructional 
materials. For example, the lecture - discus jions on 
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approaches to curriculum development afford the participants 
knowledge of alternative and innovative approaches to 
curriculum development both in the in- and out-of-school 
sectors. Similarly, the panel discussions on population, as 
it interrelates w*th food and agriculture, health, employ- 
ment, resources, environment, economic and educational deve- 
lopment provides the participants with relevant sources of 
curricular content. Specialists from the other U.N. agencies, 
and national experts in Thailand are usually Invited to serve 
on the par* 'Missions. 

Likewise, the lecture discissions and filmstrip presen- 
tations on the development of teaching units and sample 
instructional materials are limited to the extent that such 
activities enhanced the development of the outputs desired 
in the training course. In the group work that followed 
the lecture discussions, the j^articipants translate the 
knowledge acquired into curriculum, teaching units and 
instructional materials in population education. Two sets 
of curriculum, teaching units and instructional materials 
are, therefore, usually developed, one fcr the in-school 
and another for the out-of-school, as there were two main 
working groups. T*o forms of evaluetion are used in the 
Course, namely pre- and post-test of knowledge gain and atti- 
tude change, and e*\ .nation of the training programme by the 
participants. 

To ensure multiplier effect, the participants in the 
training course develop plans for a follow-up national train- 
ing programme . Tnis follow-up national training programmes 
axe provided financial and technical assistance by UNFPA 
and Unesco respectively .6/ 

A second modality is the Inter-Country Mobile Training 
Programme, which consists of three main phases, too, namely 
i) inter-country study visit, ii) synthesis and progra. 
planning meeting, and iii) follow-up national training. 

In the inter-ccantry study visit, two groups are formed 
- in-school and out-of-school grcup. Each group visits 
country programmes in population education. In the past, 
it has been Bangladesh and Malaysia for the in-school; and 
Indonesia and Philippines for the out-of-school. The visit 
to each country is for about a week. After the study visit, 
the two groups converge txt the Unescc Regional Office for 
synthesis and programme planning meeting. After reviewing 
their experiences, eacn nationa team plans a group training 
workshop to be organized in their countries. Upon arrival 



6/See published reports of the Group Training Courses in 1976, 1977 and 
~ 1980. 
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in their countries, the plan is discussed with the appro- 
priate authorities. The Regional Mobile Team participates 
in the national training programme . 7/ 

The third modality, Field Operational Seminar is dis- 
cussed in Section 2.3 of this paper . 

The fourth regional training modality is the intern- 
ship. The best illustration of this, is the Internship 
Programme on Population Education Docianentation. In 1978 
and 1979, the Regional Mobile Team organized this Intern- 
ship programme. Key technical personnel from Member States 
were invited to this Internship Programme who can, on their 
return serve to strengthen the flow of population education 
information and materials. The general goals of the prog- 
ramme cure to stimulate the flow of information and materials 
at the national level, to assist in developing national 
documentation and clearing house services in population edu- 
cation? and through the participants, to enhance the inter- 
country flow of materials and information. 

Three batches of interns have been trained. The first 
batch consisted of threa interns, one each from Afghanistan, 
Indonesia and Malaysia, The second batch had four partici- 
pants, one each from Bangladesh and India, and two fiom 
Thailand. The third batch consisted of seven participants 
from Bangladesh, India, Indonesia, Nepal and the Philippines. 

The course consisted of 15 activities which were called 
modules. The modules deal with four main topics, namely - 

i) population education: ii) library services and skills 
(acquiring, cataloguing, classifying materials) ; iii) docu- 
mentation skil] s (preparing publications and processing 
materials) and iv) clearing house activities (selective 
dissemination of information , networks and distribution of 
materials, eva^. ^t^n of clearing house services). 

The motifs were revised after the completion of the- 
first course in the light of the couiments of the interns, 
the consultant, the members ox the Regional Mobile Teara, 
ahd those of the documentalists in the Unesco Regional 
Office Documentation Centre. The modules have been Published 
in three packages, namely i) Library Technical Servxces, 

ii) Meeting Information Ncieds in Population Education and 

iii) Reference Book. 

While undergoing training, the interns developed acce- 
ssion lists, bibliographies, packages for the use of trainers 
as well as teachers , abstract series on basic concepts of 



7/See Report of the Inter -Country Mobile Training Programme, 1979. 
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population education, curriculum development, visual aids, 
etc., besides identifying primary materials for use in 
their countries. The interns also Drepared project propo- 
sals for establishing national population education docu- 
mentation and Clearing House in their respective countries. 

It is to be noted that the Regional Mobile T *am 
organizes regional meetings, seminars, workshops and study 
tours, however, strictly speaking, these are not regarded 
as training programmes, though by and large, they serve as 
crucial strategy for orientating key officials - including 
policy-makers and top and middle-level decision-makers to 
population education. Invariably, after participating in 
such regional activities of the Unedco Regional Mobile 
Team, many become exponents of population education in 
their countries. 



3. Tr aining of Key Personnel (Qut-of -School) 

The case studies on the development of out-of -school population 
education subcontracted to nationals frcm Bangladesh, India, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Republic ol Korea, Sri Lanka and Thailand, did 
not show distinctive models for training key personnel in population 
education. The case studies, however, pointed to the need for trained 
personnel belonging to two broad categories, namely: 

a) personnel to develop programmes by undertaking curriculum 
and instructional materials development integrating 
population education in development programmes; and 

b) personnel to deliver programmes at the grass-roots 
level. 8/ 

There are, of course, some innovative approaches to training 
in out~cf -school population education tried out by Member States in the 
region. A few of them are briefly discussed in tnis paper. 

3.1 Population Education in Functional Literacy Programme 

In Afghanistan , the General Agency for Literacy Cam- 
paign (GALC) , of the Ministry of Education launched a 
project called Family Health and Adult Education in July 
1976. The project is funded by UNFPA and executed by 
Unesco. The main aim of the project was to evolve strate- 
gies for integration of population education in ongoing 
and new adult education and functional literacy programmes. 
The Project was planned to develop basic literacy, numeracy 

8/Population Education Programme Service. Development of Out-of -School 
Popula ti on Education Prolamine , Unesco, ROEAP, 1980 p. 24. 
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and technical skills, among learners into which population 
education contents were to be integrated. It was, there- 
fore, planned to train field workers in literacy and aiult 
education in population education. 

Starting 1979, a new project has been launched in 
Afghanistan entitled, "Family Health, Family Life Fducation 
through Mass Education Prograrams". This project again is 
to be implemented by the General Agency for Literacy Cam- 
paign, Ministry of Education. The project is funded by 
UNFPA and executed by Unesco. Illiteracy is recognized as 
one of the major factors retarding the social and economic 
progress and the people's active participation in national 
reconstruction in Afghanistan, The overall literacy rate 
is estimated at a mere 5 per cent, the position among rural 
areas and wotr.en being particularly low. Hence, like the 
project Family Health and Adult Education, this project 
hopes to contribute to the eradication of illiteracy in 
Afghanistan. The main objective of the project is to 
incorporate essential elements for population and environ- 
mental education# better family living and family relation- 
ships in functional literacy and post-literacy activities* 

The training of teaching cadres was considered an 
important first step in the implementation of the above 
literacy programme. The sources for the teaching cadres 
are - school teachers, university students, school students, 
who have the capability to teach, persons educated beyond 
the eighth grade. It is planned to conduct training for 
trainers, including the integration of population ?nd envi- 
ronmental content in literacy programmes. 

In India , the National Directorate of Adult Education 
and the Literacy House in Lucknow have trained key personnel 
in integrating population education in functional literacy 
and adult education programmes. Unesco has been associated 
with at least two Training Workshops on Population Education 
in Adult Education Programmes, the latest being in April to 
May 1980. In the latter, there were 43 participants repre- 
senting radio and television, universities, health and 
family welfare, agricultural extension and adult education. 
The main objective of the training programme was to provide 
experience in the development of insti actional materials 
mtegratinq population education in ad. .It education programmes. 

In Indonesia , about BO nor cent of the 140 million 
people lives in rural areas. Of these about 26,5 million, 
or 26.9 per cent, of the age-group 10 years and above is 
illiterate and living in ignorance and poverty, in 1977, 
about 27 per cent, oi 8 million, of the population in the 
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age group 7-12 years, did not have the opportunity for 
formal education. Besides this, about 10 million, or 60 
per cent of primary school children drop out before comple- 
ting primary schooling. Here is a case of inequality of 
educational opportunity and access t? man's basic human 
right . 

The Government, through the Directorate of Non-Formal 
Education, Youth and Sports, has launched innovative pro- 
grammes to remedy the situation. One such programme 
involves the Sanggar Kegiatan Belajar (SKB) , or learning 
centres designed to foster a learning society . To provide 
equality of educational opportunity and access, two objec- 
tives were set, namely - i) to develop several packages of 
learning materials to meet the basic learning needs of out- 
of -school children, youth and other interested learners, 
and ii) to assist in the formation of learning groups and 
learning centres to facilitate non-formal learning. Three 
main sets of learning packages have been developed, namely 
- i) Package A for illiterates, new literates and primary 
school drop outsj ii) Package 3 for those who complete 
package A and for drop outs from junior high schools; and 
iii) Package C for drop outs from senior high schools and 
those who complete package B or its equivalent. Population 
education has been integrated in these packages because it 
is better appreciated snd itd message better recognized 
when interwoven into development programmes such as literacy 
and adult education, rather than if taught in isolation. 
In 1979/80, a two-week national training of Community Educa- 
tion, Youth and Sports Divisions in 26 provinces was plan- 
ned. The training was focussed on re-inforcement of 
co-ordination, new ideas in programmes, learning materials, 
monitoring, supervision, evaluation and recording and 
reporting. A one-week training on population has been 
added to the above mentioned training programme. 

In Thailand , thfc bulk of the out-of -school population 
education activities is assumed by the Division of Adult 
Education, Ministry of Education. A unique training modality 
has been adopted by the Division, in which learners are not 
given a textbook, but a card is issued each session, and 
these cards gradually mount up to form a kind of text. Of 
particular interest is the concrete and functional approach 
to this programme. Topics which are raised on the cards 
include methods of rice farming, use of fertilizers and 
pesticides, identification of a good seed, basic health and 
maternity information, and simple investment and marketing 
facts. These topics are integrated with some family plann- 
ing and population information. The Ministry of Education 
has a massive programme to integrate population education 
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into all of its adult education programmes, with the 
active collaboration of various ministries, universities 
and research institutes * 

3.2 Population Education in Development Programmes 

The experiences of many countries in the region have 
shown that population education for the out-of -school sec- 
tor acquires more relevance when interwoven into areas 
that pte-c^cupy or interest the learner, or is viewed as a 
solution, if not remedy, to actual day-to-day problems. 
It is for this reason that population education is being 
integrated in various non-formal education programmes such 
as adult education and literacy, home economics and nutri- 
tion, skills development, agricultural extension, social 
welfare drives, environmental education, urban renewal, 
manpower development, rural transformation and development, 
community development and so on. Invariably, the personnel 
in these programme areas do not have adequate training in 
curriculum and instructional materials development and thus 
face difficulties in integrating population education con- 
cepts into their disciplines as well as relating such con- 
cepts to the day-to-day problems of the individuaJ . the 
family and the cr nunity. 

Many training programmes for trainers in population 
education are, therefore, focused on the strategy for inter- 
grating popula education contents in varicua develop- 
ment programmes. 

In Bangladesh , the Social Welfare Department and the 
Bangladesh Family Planning Association have conducted train- 
ing programmes for youth leaders on the integration of 
population education in income generating projects. Simi- 
larly, the Agricultural Extension Institute of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the Ministry of Rurax Development have 
trained its development workers in integrating population 
education in their programmes . 

In India , some universities have instituted training 
programmes in out-of -school population education. For exam- 
ple., Tirupati University in Andhra Pradesh and Madras Uni- 
versity have spr rial programmes for the training of person- 
nel as well as field extension programmes following a 
unique approach called clums. Likewise, the United Board 
for Worker's Education in T.idi' has developed a Handbook for 
Population Education used L; t.,e training of three levels 
of workers namely, i) education officers and workers educa- 
tors, ii) middle level trade union leaders and teacher- 
instructors, and iii) local tvade union representative and 
active workers. 
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In the Republic of Korea , a teacher from each of the 
800 primary schools in remote villages in the country were 
trained in population education using the materials developed 
by the Korean Institute for Research in the Behavioural 
Sciences (KIRBS) . These teachers are charged with the res- 
ponsibility of introducing population education to parents 
and out-of -school youtn in remote villages. 

In Malaysia , the staff of the F< ieral Land Develop- 
ment Authority have been trained in population education, so 
that they may create awareness and interest among the sett- 
lers xn improving their quality of life. Likewise? the 
Ministry of Agriculture runs seven Institutes of Agriculture, 
which trains youth who have completed Grade 9 education as 
agricultural technicians. Population education is one of 
their required courses. 

In the Philippines , the Integrated Human Resources 
Development Programme for Youth (IHK^Y) , Ministry of Social 
Services and Development, youth vho have left the formal 
school are afforded training in self-reliance in terms of 
economic productivity and social responsibility. Built in 
the manpower skills development scheme is the Population 
Awareness and Sex Education (PftSE) . The non-formal methods 
and techniques, derived from social -«ork practice are used 
in training the youth in the PASE prograame. In addition, 
with Unesco's assistance, a national training nsorkshop on 
the integration of population education in development pro- 
grammes was conducted by the Office of Non-Pk nnal Education, 
Ministry of Education in December 1979. Forty-one partici- 
pants representing 21 government and nongovernment minis- 
tries/agencies participated in the training programme. 

3 .3 Field Operational Seminar 

This is one form of participatory methodology used by 
the Regional Mobile Team on Population Education in its 
regional training programme. In 1979, a regional training 
course on "Instiuctional Materials Development in Out-of- 
School Population Education" was held in a rural setting 
(i.e., Philippine Rural Reconstruction Movement) in San 
Leonardo, Nueva Ecija, Philippine** The main thrust of the 
training workshop consisted of participatory activities in 
a xural community where the participants helped the target 
audience to identify problems and needs in the context of 
their socio-cultural and geographic settings. The popula- 
tion-re 1 zed problems obstructing development efforts were 
identified through observation, questionnaires and inter- 
views. The priority population-related problems became the 
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foci of the development of curricula materials integrating 
population education content in various development 
programmes . 

The curriculum and instructional materials developed 
were tried out, revised and printed as prototype materials 
for use in the different out-of-school educational progra- 
mmes of the participating countries .9/ 

A similar methodology was used in a Regional Workshop 
on the Development of Curricula Materials for Integrating 
Population Education in Non-Formal Education Programmes 
involving about 30 participants fro© 12 countries in the 
region on 3-21 November 1980. 



4 . Concluding Statement 

The discussion of the training programmes in the different 
countries is quite sketchy and far from complete. It is hoped that 
readers of the paper from the Asia and pacific region will bring to the 
attention of the author other innovative training schemes in population 
education that ought to be included in the paper. Such schemes shall 
be incorporated in the subsequent enlargement and revision of the paper. 
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OBJECTIVES OF FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 



by 



* 

Rueben Dudley 



1 . C oncept 

Family Planning has to be lifted fror its old and narrow concept 
and given its proper place in the overall philosophy of welfare. It 
must embrace all aspects of family welfare, particularly those which 
are designed to protect and promote the health of mothers and children. 
It must become a part of the total concept of positive health. At the 
same time, it must find meaningful integration with other welfare pro- 
grammes , viz . child care and development, family enrichment, nutrition, 
food, clothing, shelter, availability of safe drinking water, education, 
employment and economic activities, women's welfare, more meaningful and 
relevant opportunities for everyone in all sectors - rural, semi-urban 
and urban, etc. In other words, it deals with Family Life in all its 
entirety and this is what Family Life Education must seek to impart 
alongside development of action programmes and opportunities. 

It is obvious that the terms family life, family welfare and 
family planning mean different things to different people. In the first 
place, the terms are quite often subjective ones which vary not only 
individually from family to fCiitily but also collectively in terms of 
geographical locality, economic level, social, cultural and traditional 
norms and practices. 

It is only when there is a cause-and-ef feet connection made in 
the minds of people between their pattern of life, family formation and 
family size and their living conditions and opportunities will there be 
any effort to adopt practices such as family planning for their own wel- 
fare and improvement. Whan over a sustained period, there are factors 
like education for everyone, good health services, improved status of 
women, opportunities for employment and economic activities, social 
security and a more equitable distribution of wealth, people would begin 
to appreciate Uie advantages of setting up definite patterns in their 
life styles. It is, therefore, essential that education for this purpose 
at all levels of the community, must go hand in hand with efforts to 
improve social and economic conditions if it is to have positive and 
beneficial results. 

2. Family Life Education and Family Welfare 

Development programmes are commonly projected towards improving 
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the "quality of life" for people and their families; in other words, it 
aims at improving the welfare and well-being of the people. Broadly 
conceived by this concept are economic! social/psychological and national 
factors related to all of life's needs : food, clothing, shelter, health 
and general human fulfillment, environmental quality and national develop- 
ment. 

In providing education that relates these to the welfare of 
family members, the following factors, among others, would seem relevant: 

(i) Economic Factors 

a. adequate food of nutritious quality 

b. supply of potable water and, in general, 
*ater to meet all needs 

c. sufficient and suitable clothing and healthy 
living facilities 

d. availability of preventive and curative 
health care 

e . cash or means of exchange 

f . family budgeting 

g. savings and additional means of income 

h. increasing ability to cope with needs and 
unexpected events 

i. suitable, adequate and rewarding employment 
for those seeking it 

j. better working conditions 

k. old-age and sickness security 

(ii) So cial and Psychological Factors 

a. capacity to meet emotional needs and for 
personal development 

b. capacity to teach children how to adjust to 
life 

c. capacity for helping the child develop mentally, 
physically and socially 
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d. time for leisure and relaxation 

e. sufficient possibilities for social, cultural 
and religious activities 

f . ability to decide as a family unit on all matters 
in a rational way 



(iii) National Factors 

a. reduce dependence 

b. functional literacy: better social amenities and 
services 

c. being conscious and having knowledge of one's 
environment and the capacity to improve it 

d. being confident that a "better life for all" 
is being pursued 

e. influence on issues affecting the country and 
sharing equitably in the benefits 

f * influence on development programmes 

g. influence on and participation in economic activities 

From this list of interrelated factors it is obvious that the 
size of a family will largely determine the extent to which these needs 
are met, given their level of resources. Since the family is both a 
producing and consuming unit, any change in the number, composition and 
quality of household members possesses great implications for its w**U- 
being. 

3. Family Planning 

Family planning education is a part of Family Life Education. 
It is a term used to describe the means whereby couples are able volun- 
tarily to determine the number and spacing of their children through 
prevention or postponement of conception. It involves a conscious 
decision between a man and a woman before having sexual intercourse whe- 
ther or not they want to have a child, rhey either decide to : 



a . 



have a baby; or, 



b. 



if they do not want a baby right away, they use a 
family planning method to prevent the woman from 
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getting pregnant until they are ready for a child. 
Effective family plarv^ng implies two things: 

a. "that the social, economic and health advantages 
and disadvantages of spacing and limiting the 
number of children are known to the couple; and 

b. that the means for spacing and limiting the number 
of children in the family are available" « 1 

4. Family Welfare and Family Planning Linkages in Family Life 

Education 

Family welfare and family planning are clearly two sides of the 
same coin. As indicated, this will stem from the fact that people are 
both producers of their own welfare and consumers of it. Thus, the cha- 
racteristics of a family - composition and distribution - affect and are 
affected by the level of well-being. 

An individual's demand for food depends on age, predominant 
activity, physical development and climate. Clearly old people require 
less quantity than children and youths. Healthy working adults need 
considerable quantities of "good" food. Too mu?h or toe little food has 
adverse repercussions on whoever the individual is. Food, obviously, 
is a basic need concomitant with levels of nutrition and health. 

When a family is dependent on a given parcel of land to produce 
their food requirements or is dependent on a fixed cash income to pur- 
chase foodstuffs, every additional member to the family unit constitutes 
another potentially negative element in the welfare matrix of thvt 
family. 

Consequently, if a family is to adequately feed itself they must 
either increase agricultural yields per existing unit area or expand 
their sources of income in order to cover the costs of purchasing more 
food. More often than not, of course, the amount of food produced per 
rural family member has dropped and inflation has wiped out the earning 
powers or the urban dweller. Under-utilization of labour, increasing 
marginality of holdings, increasing landlessness, rising indebtedness 
(given escalating price rises for essential inputs - fertilizer, seed, 
irrigation, chemicals, fuel), non-availability of convenient credit, 
insufficient capital for re-investment and lack of inf rastructural 
support have contributed to food production less than the rates of 
population growth. 



1. ILO Asian Labour and Population Team, IN-PLANT POPULATION EDUCATION < 
Asian Handbook, (1L0 Regional Office for Asia, Bangkok, 1977), p. 139 
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Where there has been a reduction of land holdings in association 
with continued growth in family size, it has been found tnat farmers out 
of sheer necessity have to : 

1. cut down trees in order to clear the land and plant 
more crops, thus reducing a source of fire*K>od, build- 
ing materials, trae-made furniture and natural 
protection against wind and storm and erosion; 

2. fill ponds for extending, cultivation and thus 
destroying fish - a vital source of protein - and 
vegetation, so potentially useful for manure to 
the soil and food in times of shortages; 

3 . reduce the number of fruit trees and gardens to plant 
yet more crops, thus losing the fresh vegetables and 
fruit and the essential vitamins they contain and 
increasing the dependence on a carbohydrate diet and 
a single cash crop; and 

4 . extend housing and other infrastructure to meet 
expanding needs, thu lacking space for raising 
1 rt'G stock , pou 1 try , tc . 

Immediate manifestations for a family of a lack of good food 
are shown in increased infant mortality and rising incidences of 
malnutrition . Diseases and nutritional status are of course inextricably 
intertwined with the failure of food production to keep up with popula- 
tion growth. For the landless agricultural labourer, subsistence farmer 
or recent immigrant to urban slums, a growth in family size nearly 
always results in the average daily calorie supply per person falling 
below the minimum required for normal activity. And the larger the 
family the greater the chances that its members will suffer from some 
degree of malnutrition. 

Particularly susceptible are young children and pregnant mothers. 
For an adult prograimned into the permanent malaise of malnutrition, 
induced activity and function?! efficiency reduces employment opportuni- 
ties and income. And if income falls nutritional levels fall with it. 

Another prime causes of illness throughout the region is 
polluted drinking water . Again more than half the diseases affecting 
children and adults alike are water -related. Sanitation is an associated 
problem. The provision of food and a clean water supply so obviously 
essential for the well-being of any family, constitutes an enormous 
undertaking when population and family size increases rapidly. 

Health conditions - and in particular as they affect survival 
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(O 



(d) 



rates - appear to be strongly linked to fertility. Of course to the 
educated family aware of the socio-economic realities about them there 
is an obvious connection between the general health situation, high 
maternal mortality, high fertility and the need to practice family 
planning . 

Some of these factors are: 

(a) More maternal deaths occur among women who have had 
many children; 

(b) More babies or babies coming too quickly - especially 
among immature girls and women over 35 - cause the 
mother to become weak or anaemic. Pregnancies are a 
strain on the body and when associated with malnutrition 
the mother is extremely -vulnerable to a variety of sick- 
nesses endangering both mother and child; 

A weak, ill or anaemic woman when she is pregnant often 
gives birth prematurely or gives birth to a nutritionally- 
deficient child; and 

If one baby is born soon after another, the first will 
not have breast milk for long and this will make it more 
likely to be malnourished. Additionally, as the mother 
carries the new baby giving it most of her attention, the 
first baby is liable to be miserable and disturbed. 

Adequate clothing and housing are basic human needs required for 
survival. They are necessary to provide each family member with pro- 
tection from extreme hot or cold temperatures, privacy and comfort. 
Children, especially, need a home not only to live in but also to provide 
a secu;e, stable place of growth. 

"When the family increases, it does not automatically bring 
about a proportionate increase in the amount of accomodation, because 
living space can more easily be shared than the other articles that 
a new child needs. Food, medicines and even education cannot be 
"consumed" by more than one person, but more and more people can live 
m a house, more and more children can sleep in a bed, or on the floor. 
What happens then is that as the size of the family increases, the level 
of overcrowding increases. In other words more people will live in the 
same space as before, it can therefore be stated that AN INCREASE IN 
FAMILY SIZE AGGRAVATES THE HOUSING SITUATION". 2 

Cash or means of exchange is an essential requirement for a 



International Labour Office, op. cit, p. 33 
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family's welfare if it is ever to purchase the goods and services it 
requires for its survival* As s^lf-suf f iciency becomes possible for 
fewer and fewer people, a family's capacity to make choices ironically 
becfcm2S less and less. The risk involved in ch&nge, the margin for 
error, when living on the fringe leaves little room for alternate life 
styles or experimentation with modernity. 

People require more than just life's necessities. The whole 
concept of family welfare implies that survival is not enough: life 
should not be a hard fought struqgle from day to day. Social , psycholo- 
gical and environmental factors constitute elements of family welfare 
and are inalienable right* to be enjoyed^ This, however, cannot be the 
case unless chsh or some means o" exchange is available to adequately 
meet these needs. Where there are more needs than cash resources a^.i- 
lable to meet them, then the welfare of the family is under strain. 
Where there is insufficient resources even to maet the bare survival 
needs, theft the family faces severe physical deprivation. 

Increased income makes possible a higher standard of living in 
terms of survival, security, social relations, and environmental c6ntrol. 
It not only improves the family capacity to consume and save but enhan- 
ces parent's perception of the value of each additional child. As a 
result, living standards, income -earning possibilities, the costs of 
education, marriageability and employment opportunities axe viewed in 
terms of current and anticipated resource availability. Such an apprai- 
sal invariably is associated with a desire to limit family size. 

5 , National Manifestations of the Linkaga 

In the widest sense also, population growth limitation and 
national welfare are closely linked. UNFPA, for example, no longer M ... 
talk(s) any more in terms of family planning as an answer to population 
growth, because (they) realise that there is far Tiore to population than 
family planning". Whilst it may oe vital indeei, to slow down the rate 
of population growth, they asserc, "... it ii» now realized that the 
number of children a family has depends on a very complex interaction, 
m which levels of education, the quality of housing, health and social 
security services play a part, and which is tied closely to the form 
-Ahich overall social and economic development is taking". 2 

Today with the emphasis more on self-reliance, social justice 
and decentralization (people's participation in planning and decision- 
making) multi-sectoral population and family planning programmes 
involve a number of ministries, agencies and private organizations. 



3, Rafael M. Salas, INTERNATIONAL POPULAHON ASSISTANCE ; THE FIRST DECADE 
A Look at the Concepts and Policies which have Guided the UNFPA in Its 
First Years (Permagcn Press, Oxford, 1979) p. 86 
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Several Ministries have responsibilities for strengthening and supple- 
menting population activities. They are for example, Local Government; 
Rural Development and Cooperatives; Education; Agriculture; information 
and Broadcasting; Labour; Social welfare; Health; etc. Coimminity parti- 
cipation, at all levels, and the means to achieve one's aspirations need 
to be given a significant emphasis in such an integrated approach. 

6 . Conclusion 



The interrelationship between family welfare and family planning 
are vital elements of a Family Life Education programse. By reducing 
family size, alone, it can hardly be claimed that family welfare will 
automatically be increased. However, increased family size does eat 
into the fruits of family welfare gains and needs to be reckoned with 
when considering needs and resources, if socio-economic conditions of 
the family are to improve as a result of all round community development , 
then family planning must constitute an integral part of the welfare 
strategy as well as being a natural consequence of it. Without such 
p] aiming, a family's capacity to be self-supportive will be severely 
constrained. 
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TEACHING/LEARNING PACKAGES AND MODULES 



1. "Multigated ia Package for Trailing Teachers in Population 
Eciucatioa% U*esco, Bangkok* 

2 * rs^tJr^Oucti^ to Deacjaraphy in Population Education** a T&pmA 
S^id» fgodn— ki, U&»sco#> Be**gkofc 

3 . »s^;Uc*tu©a* of Pog*a*tio* Groups oft D»wlopwfrt ,* & 2*a»m^ 
FgcwpwwMi Jtxiraalista aad ttadaafc* of M**& C^wB«adc^tiojj,^ % 
Pr^stft ftptt»iatteai of Aaia, AaiaHNcific Iwrtitttt* «w Broad- 
casting Bevetagatt&t* wd m»sco Jb^ismal *apulat$a«* 
CoopHfticati©* Usdt* Kuala Vmnpw* 

4 . "tteti¥*tuBg Yit&& Uferkass in Population Progpeai»*s^ Staff 
Dewlop»eet fraiatiog »*taxiala% Unaaco Regional Pogiatation 
Ccmawjaicatioii mi*, Kuala Lunpuat* 

ARTICU5S 

I. "Pacific Migration? Inlanders Away from Home** Pacific rslandfr 
Months Y ,, September 1984, pp. 53-56* 

2„ "Population, ISfctrition and Health*, Bttllafrin of tfce Uaesco 

Regional Office for Education in Asia anA tfr* Patelfie ,. itewber 
23 „ June 1982,. pp. 260-268* 

3. Gordon, Sol r "The Case for a Moral Sax Evocation, ia tfta Schools*,, 
The Journal of School Health, Volume 51, Number 4* Ajparil 19S1* 

4. Hardin, Garrett, "The Tragedy of the Ccmnion3"v Scieace ,, volume 
162, December 13, 1968, pp. 1243-1248 

Fims 

Endangered Paradise—Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 

Headquarters, Saipaa, Northern Jteriana 
Islands 

Paradise in Peril —South Pacific Commission Media Training 

Resource Centre, Suva, Fiji 



*Given out to eacn participant in the workshop 
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Materials Recommended and Used in Workshop 



BOOKS 



1- Development of Instructional Materials in Population Education 
in the Pacific , A Report of the Regional Training workshop, 
Unesco, Bangkok, 1984* 

2. Gardening for Health: A Manual for Home Gardeners, Ministry 

of Agriculture and Fisheries and the National Food and Nutrition 
Committee, Suva, 1983*' 

3. Hau'ofa, £., Our Crowded Islands , Institute for Pacific Studies, 
University of the South Pacific, Suva, 1977 

4. Jacobson, W.J., Population Education; A Knowledge Base , Teachers 
College Press, Columbia University, New York, 1979 

5. McCarthy, W. (edj, Teaching About Sex , Allen and Unwin, Inc., 
Sydney, 1984 

6. McCarthy, W. and S. Gordon, Raising Your Child Responsibly in 
a Sexually Permissive Society , Collins, Sydney, 1984 

7. Parkinson, S . and J . Lambert, The New Handbook of South Pacific 
Nutrition , National Food and Nutrition Oonmittee, Suva, 1984 

8. Populati m and Family Welfare Education for Workers: A Resource 
Book for Trainers , ILO, Bangkok, 1980 

9. Population Education in Non-Formal Education and Development 
Programmes , Unesco, Bangkok, 1981* 

10 * Preparing Teachers for Population Education: A Fandbook , Unesco, 
Paris, 1983* 



11. 



Sharma, R.C., Population Trends, Resources, and Environment; A 
Handbook on Population Education , Dhanpat Rai and Sons, Delhi, 1975 



12. Stewart, R.A. (sd.), Pacific Profiles , University of the South 
Pacific Extension Services, Suva, 1982 

13. Villanueva, C.L., Value Clarification on Population Education , 
Population Centre Foundation, Manila, 1977 



*At least one copy given to a participant from each country to take back. 
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Introduction 



Rather than developing a general curriculum for training in 



*jopulation education, which can be found in other sources, the partici- 
pants decided to write specific suggestions for training in three areas 
gaming increasing importance in the Pacific : s*sx education $ family 
life education and nutrition-oriented mixed gardening. These have 
general applicability for both in-school and out-of-school audiences. 

Hence , the following groups were formed to develop training 
materials m each of the areas mentioned, with the general guideline 
that each of the set of materials might be used as part cT a two-week 
training workshop . (Usually the maximum length of a national training 
programme in the Pacific to fit schcol holidays, etc. is two wee . 



Sex Education Group 

Kaoiti Ma rurai 
Pili Afamasaga 
Anil Kumar 
Kamaua Iobi 
Beverly Hellosoe 
Paul Tonyokwe 

Allan Kondo, Resource Person 

Family Life Educ? on Group 

John Tangi 
Kesa Seniloli 
Christina Kadoi 
Vainga Tonga 
Weldis Welley 
Clement Capelle 
Manu Apelu 

Rueben Dudley , Resource Person 

Nutrition -Oriented Mixed Gardening Group 

Kotii Torite 

Jackson Lebehn 

Neri Fepuleai 

Allan Bobby Kusilifu 

Kelekele 'Akau'ola, Resource Person 



The composition of each grouo was based or individual interest, 
the i ature of their work, and emphases in national population education 
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projects. For example, Fiji, the Cook Islands, the Marshall Islands, 
and Kiribati all have varying degrees of human reproduction and sex 
education in their national population education projects, hence, parti- 
cipants from those countries were included in the sex education group. 

No attempt was made to standardire the formats of the sample 
training materials, even within each subject area. Since these are 
examples, it was decided that there might be an advantage for trainers 
to see a variety of formats. 

It is hoped that the materials will prove to be useful in future 
training programmes by giving trainers some ideas in conducting their 
own training programmes. The materials developed in the workrhop are 
sample prototype training materials and should not be considered as 
final or a complete training prograirme. 
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An Introduction to Sex Education: 



A Training Guide 



1 . Introduction 

2 Pre-Workshop Act. -ities 

3. Goals and Objectives 

4. Psychological/Social Aspects of Sexual Development 

and Sexual Life 

5. Socio-Cultural Factors Influencing Sexual Behaviour 

Sexual rife and Social Responsibility 
Traditional Roles 
Values and Family Relationships 
Mass Communication 

Sexual Life and Social Responsibility 

b. Child Spacin 3 and Contraceptive Methods 

Mother and Child Health and Welfare 

Civic and Felicious La*?s Relating to Human 
Sexuality and Reproduction 
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INTRODUCTION 



These materials are intended to give trainers some ideas in the 
training of teachers, youth leaders, church leaders, etc., in the sensi- 
tive area of sex education, which is gaining increasing iiaportance in, 
m^ny countries in the Pacific, particularly because of the increasing, 
incident of teenage pregnancy, illegitimacy, and s«patally^t^»ss^ feted 
diseases. 

While many countries teach the biological aspects of human 
reproduction in schools, few attempt to address the psychological , 
social or cultural aspects of sex behaviour and sexual }>ife, wfeich may 
be more important and of greater concern to adolescents iiheeselve*. 
it is hoped that these materials will develop in teachers aod out-^K 
school leaders an awareness of the importance of these aspects in an w nal 
development and behaviour, and that they will become more s€**sitiv* tao 
issues and problems related to adolescent sexuality. Teach*!;* and ais&m 
workers who deal with youth are especially important because c* the ge*e~ 
rally large percentage of youth in all Pacific island QQvz*xxis* * eaif f*w< 
schools, if any, have trained counselors to cater to* the perso tal ^eed* 
of adolescents. Hence, thase teachers and youth leaders may develop a 
significant influence on the sexual norms and activities of adolescent*. 

The sample prototype materials developed here are not intended 
to be c complete programme , and no atcempt has been made, in the short 
time available, to develop ona. Topics normally included in training, 
programmes in sex education, like human reproduction! (process), structure 
and function of male and female reproductive organs, sexually -transmit ted 
diseases (causes and prevention), etc. have x*ot been included. Also, 
methods like traditional lectures (which may be very effective), films, 
or papers on these topics, have n ot been included. 

The methods recommended do not preach or moralize, but are 
Lntended to stimuli w e participants to explore, discuss, reflect, challenge, 
and clarify their lews and others 1 views on the wide scope and issues 
related to human reproduction and sexuality, especially with reference 
to adolescents with the goal of better equipping them to deal with adole- 
scent problems. 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES OF A SEX EDUCATION PROGRAMME 



1 . Ask teachers what they think are the major sex-related problems 
of adolescents. List them on the board. 

2. Divide the participants into groups of four and have them spend 
20 minutes discussing these problems. 

3. Have groups report to the large group. 

4. Summarize and discuss points one at a time, consolidating some 
if appropriate. 

5. Read ^ome of the n^ws articles, local statistics collected, etc., 
pertinent to some of the points raised by the groups to reinforce 
the problems mentioned, whether they are local, national or inter- 
national . 

6 . Ask the participants to report individually on the survey of their 
students regarding who and how students get sex-related information. 
(Probably relatively few are instructed in matters related to sex 
by their parents or by any adult.) 

/ . Draw out from the teachers the need for sex education in the 
schools since relatively little is taught by parents. 

^ . Stress ©location as an important, though not a complete, way of 
addressing some of the problems enumerated. 

9, Ask teachers what the goals/objectives of a sex education 

programme might be . List on board . 

j.0 . Clarify and categorize the objectives. Some of these might be: 

a. to help the student understand the sexual component of 
his/her personality 

d. to develop a concern for the needs, feelings, and 
interests of others and a sense of responsibility 
towards them in matters relating to sex 

c. to develop an ability to make responsible decisions 
related to sex 
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d. to encourage better understanding between the students 
and his/her family on matters related to sex 

e. to foster an appreciation of the place of moral values in 
decision-making, and nelp the student acquire standards, 
attitudes and ideals which will be fundamental to his/her 
personal social life 

f. to develop an appreciation of the importance of the family 

11. Have the teachers suggest general content (topics) in sex educa- 
tion to achieve these general objectives. Group them. These may 
include the following: 

a. Family life: role, functions and interrelations between 
family members 

b. Psychological and social aspects of sexual development and 
sexual life 

c . Human reproduction - structure/f unction/process 

d. Diseases and disorders of the reproductive system 

e. Child spacing, mother and child health and family welfare; 
contraceptive methods 

r , Traditional and changing social roles of mer and women 

g. Socio -cultural factors influencing sexual behaviour, 
sexual life and social responsibilities 

h. Civic and religious laws governing marriage, reproduction, 
etc . 

] . Problems and issues related to sexual conduct 

12, Tell teachers that these are some of the areas to be covered 
in the course or training workshop. 
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Objectives * 

Tto Mkm the awareness of teachers to earn* typt* of piyttfwlo* 
gicel (cMatioiwi) and social problse* faced by young pm&U 4A 
relation to sex, 

To give teachers an opportunity to foosulttft $ue«tl*ma fcu 
diecuesing problems with student* and learn stft* method* of 
dealing with than. 

1. Aak taachars what toxica re la tad «o se* are taught in tha ae**oia> 
(probably, tha biological-structure and fraction of the rtpw<ittt» 
tiva system) . Stress tha importance of the ^ayotold^ictl/tWtUl 
aspocta of sexual development aid sexual life, especially Ja 
young people growing up , and tha problems they face* tinfetffeiiiA* 
tely, this aspect *s often neglected* 

2. Ask the teachers to name some of these problems faced by 
adolescents* 

3. List them on the board - e.g., feeling no ofte loves them, fight* 
with parents, sexual desires and frustrations, etc. 

4* Group the problems listed in more general categories - s.g», 

a. Conflicts between sexual feelings and beliefs about fight 
or wrong <e.g», dating, physical contacts, virginity, 
contraception) 

b. Uncertainties about how to deal with the opposite se* 
(e.g., how to interpret others 4 words or actions, how to 
handle oneself with the other sex, how to handle conflie* 
ting situations and feelings, how to respect a personal 
code of ethics) 

c. Uncertainties about oneself (e.g., Am I normal, strange; 
how I am seen by others) 

d. Conflict with parents (e.g., over restriction/freedom, 
friends, dating, engagement, marriage) 
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e. Uncertainties about: serious commitments (e.g., engagements, 
marriage, children, premarital pregnancies, divorces, 
religious and cultural norms) 

Tell the teachers that in the succeeding sessions some of these 
problems will be explored and discussed to make them more aware 
of the problems and on how these may be addressed with students. 

Also tell them that the problems presented are only a few 
examples, and encourage them to identify other conmon problems 
of adolescents related to sex and suggest other approaches to 
deal with them. 
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Problem 1: Conflicts between sexual feelings and beliefs about right 
and wrong 

1. Describe the following case study, "If You Loved Me... H to the 
group: 

"If You Loved Me. . 

Mary, 16, has been going steady with John, 17, for several 
months now and they are deeply in love* Up to now, they 
have engaged in some kissing and caressing when they have 
been alone, which have given both much pleasure. Last night, 
however, John wanted to go beyond and have sexual intercourse. 
Mary, being a devout Christian, and knowing her parents would 
not approve, refused. John said, "If you really love me as 
I love you, there is nothing wrong. Show you love me too." 

Mary couldn't sleep that night thinking about John, what he 
said, and whether she should have had sex with him. She xoved 
him and she didn't want to lose him. Suppose he left her for 
another because she had refused? 

2. Ask the teachers the following questions and discuss the 
responses with the group: 

a. Do you think this is a common problem with adolescents? 

b. What is the problem? (Conflict) 

c. what feelings are expressed by the boy and girl? 

d. Are these feelings natural? 

"What is love?" Discuss. 

"What is a loving relationship?" List some of the attributes 
of a loving relationship, e.g., 

a. cooperation between people 

b. respect for each other 

c . trust 

d. caring for feelings and vishes of others 

e. attention, help and support for each other 
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Point out, that in most Pacific societies, a loving relationship 
between a man and a woman may lead to marriage, and it is then 
that sexual intercourse should be used as an expression of that 
love. Sexual intercourse should follow the establishment of a 
deep relationship, and if it occurs sooner, it may prevent growth 
into a mature and deep relationship. 

Get reactions to the above statement from the group, 

In the story, discuss the role of responsibility on the part of 
Mary, John, and the parents. 

Divide the participants into 'jroups of four and ask each group 
what advice they would give flary if she cair/i co than with her 
problem. Include possible consequences of any action Mary takes. 

Have each group report their recommendations (advice) to Mary 
and discuss them in the large group. 

Have teachers plan a session with their own students on the 
conflict between sexual feelings and their beliefs about right 

and wrong. 
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Problem 2: Uncertainties about how to deal with the opposite sex and 
about oneself 

1. Before the session select a male and a female teacher to tell 
about his/her own uncertainties, and feelings about the 
opposite sex as an adolescent 

For example, it might involve his feeling attracted to a pretty 
girl in his class, becoming nervous whenever she walked lWi 
being shy and not going up to even talk to Jier, mucn lets aak£n$ 
her for a date. He might have thought, "Why should she even 
look at me, when she is so pretty and can hjwe the pick of th# 
boys? She will laugh at me." 

Perhaps the girl felt the saire way about the boy. 

2. Have the teachers discuss the situation from the boy's point 
of view ; 

a. What are the problems ? 

b. Are the boy's feelings natural ? 

c. What feelings are expressed by these adolescents ? 

d. What term do we give to this intense feeling of attraction 
toward the opposite sex, when one does not really know the 
other ? 

e. Have you experienced this or have you heard of boys and 
girls who are going through this experience ? 

3 . In smaller groups, have the teachers design a series of questions 
about the story to see the situation from the girl's point of 
view . 

4. Ask the teacher who told his story if he would do something 
different if he could live that period of his life over again - 
e.g., would he show his feelings at the risk of being rejected ? 

5. Discuss what others might have done in the same situation and 
possibi- consequences. 

t>. Stress to the teachers that the main message in this session 
is to discover that attraction to the other sex is natural. 
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Problem 3: Conflicts with Parents 

1. Present to the teachers a situation for a role-play. 
In this case the story of Sally, 

Sally is fourteen /ears old, she wanted to go to a picnic 
with her friends at a small island where they have to spend the 
night. Sally asked her parents but because her parents thought 
it was not: safe for her to spend the night at th6 island with 
her friends they told her she could not go* 

Sally and her friends had planned the picnic for quite 
some time and she had looked forward to going on the picnic. 
When her parents told her she could not go, an argument started, 

2. Role - Play: Sexect four persons from among the group *o do 

the role-play: Sally, Father. Mother, Sally's 
friend 

Tell the teacher that adolescents at this stage are very much 
conscious about the impressions they make, especially on peers, 

3. After the role-play the group will be divided into two smaller 
groups to discuss questions from the girls point of view and 
the parents point of view. 

4. Questions for Discussion : Seeing the situation from Sally's 
point of view. 

a. If you were Sally, what would be your reaction when your 
parents say you could not go ? 

b. What would you do if you were Sally ? Would you go or 
would you not go ? Why or why not ? 

c. Heve you experienced this or have you heard of girls who 
have gone through this experience ? 

5. Questions for Discussion : 

Seeing the situation from the parents point of view. 

a. What do you think prompted y< ur or Sally* s parents to say 
you could not go ? 

b. Do you think your parents were unreasonable ? Why ? Why not ? 

6. After discussions, have the two groups report back as a whole 
to discuss the emotional and social development of adolescence 
and conflicts with parents. 
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Problem 4: Uncertainties About Serious Commitments 

1. Ask the teachers what are some serious commiunents that most 
people make in their lives. Some responses may be the 
following : 

Commitment to God 

commitment to marriage (.spouse) 

Conmitroent to children 

2. Tell the teachers that uncertainties about these serious commit- 
ments arise in adolescents when they are faced with the question, 
"Am I ready for marriage or to have children ?" 

After all, a marriage joins together a man and a woman according 
to the law of the society to which they belong. And if they 
produce children, they have a legal commitment to them, if not 
a moral one. 

3. The importance given to marriage in almost all societies can be 
seen by the expenses involved (bride price, dowries) , festivities 
(feasts, dancing), and elaborate ceremonies (both religious and 
cultural or traditional) . 

4 . Ask teachers if they think that adolescents realize the commitment 
involved in a marriage. Not only a commitment to the partner, but 
also to the in-laws, expanded family relationship (especially 
extended families) , and especially the children. 

5. Adolescents may feel uncertain about early marriage because they 
^-obably realize the tremendous commitment involved - e.g., in 
most societies the intent of marriage is for the remainder of 
their lives, while in some countries families or clans arrange 
marriage for their children, in most countries choosing a marriage 
partner is usually regarded as the concern of the two people 
involved. Discuss these methods and others. 

6. Ask the teachers to name factors that influence choice of marriage 
partners like: 

Physical attraction 

Common interests 

Compatible personalities and behaviour 
Others 
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1 . Ask the teachers which one of the '"actors has the strongest 

influence on adolescents ? How can they stress the importance 
of other factors to teen-agers ? 

8. Ask if they feel students understand the tremendous implications, 
problems and consequences of a failed marriage (divorce) . List 
these. 

9. Of course, children born to a couple, married or not, represert 
a tremendous commitment on the part of the parents, if .hey are 
mature individuals . 

10. Pass out the activity, "Can you handle it ?" from Teaching About 
Sex , Wendy McCarthy (ed J which is attached. Explain that this 
is intended to stress responsibilities associated with having a 
haby to adolescents. Perhaps the activity might be done with the 
teachers for a couple of days to get their reactions, 

11. Point out to the teachers that perhaps uncertainties on the part 
of adolescents in relation to serious commitments like marriage 
and having children is a good sign of mature thinking. 

12 . Then ask teachers what factors they think make adolescents 
uncertain arout these serious commitments, e.g. 

further education 

job 

freedom 
travel 
etc . 

15 Present the following situation to the teachers and have them 

discuss in groups their responses: 

Viliami, a good student from a poor family is about to 
finish lower secondary school and has a chance tc go 
to t .tiary education at the teachers college. However, 
he also has a very nice girl friend whom he w^nts to 
marry, but who may marry another if he goes away for 
three more years of schooling. He realizes that both 
further education and marriage are very serious commit- 
ments to make, and he is uncertain about his choice, 

Ask, "If Viliami comes to you for advice, what would you tell 
hxm ?" 
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Can You Handle It? 



Objectives 



To provide <*n opportunity or the participants to 
learA about some of the responsibilities associated 
with having a baby. 



Prerequisites : 
Grcip size : 
Time needed : 



None 



Ideally a maximum of 25 



20 minutes to explain the strategy; one week to carry 
out *-he strategy; 3 A minutes for follow-up discussion 



What you need : Oe raw egg for each person, paper and pens 



How you do it 



Explain that this strategy is practice in caring 
for an imaginary baby. The egg will represent 
the baby. 



Give the following instructions ard rules 
the care of the egg (baby; : 



'or 



a. Assume total responsibility for the egg. 

b. Keep it warm and give it fresh air daily. 

c. If the egg has to be left, it must be in the 
care of anothei responsible person. Payment 
must be arranged, either monetary or a reci- 
procal agreement. 

d. Should any disaster befall the egg a pre- 
arranged fine must be paid to an agreed- 
upon cause nd a period of mourning observed 
for two days. At the end of this period 
replace the egg. 

e. A daily diary muse be kept on a31 activities, 
the care given and how tht arcicipants felt 
about their egg and the experiment. 

Explain that the experiment will continue ior a 
full week and that participants are expected to 
< jt responsibly and take the activity s* riously 
(Not everyone will, but ~.t can interesting 
to discuss the reasons why at the end) . 

Set a time and place for reporting back discussion 
and evaluation. 



*Taken trom Teaching About Sex , Wendy McCarthy, ed., Australian Fedt^ ition 
of Family Planning Associations, Inc., George A3 len and Unwin Sydney, 3 983 
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SOCIO CULTURAL FACTORS 



TRADITIONAL T ES AND CHANGING SOC T \OLES OF MEN AND WOMEN 



In any society there are traditional norms , customs, ana beliefs 
which have been there for many, many years. Whenever one deviates from 
those norms he may be regarded as not belonging to that particular 
society. 

These norms are gradually changing as cime goes on. These changes 
are .ue to the fac*. that the social environment keeps changing all the 
time to go together with the changing world. 



Boys/Girls roles. Some societies believe that the man should be the 
head, the leader , and the supplier of food to the family while the woman 
should cnly do the domestic duties. 



In most societies therv* are distinctions between Men/ <^men and 



1 . 



List down in Column A Traditional Poles of Men, Women, Boys an<? 
Girls while in Column B list down the Changing Social Roles of 
Men, Women, Boys, and Girls in your sojiety. 



Column A. Traditional Roles 



Column B. Social Chan ge ,g Roles 



Men 



Men 



Women 



Women 



Boys 



hoys 



Girls 



D \seuss: 



a . 



Are th^j roles changing ? 



b, 



Do you think they are changing for the good or ^or the bad? 
Give your reasons. 
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c. Which of the following would you prefer ? 

i) Tt> have the traditional Roles of Men/Women, Boys/Girls 
remain as they are OR 

ii) To have them changed OR 

iii) To have a mixture of the two ? 

Gi*e your reasons for your answer. 



Ioane and Mere had just finished their sfcidies at ttrt tteiVtf* 
sity of the South Pacific in Fiji They both cam hotim ifith fcJta 
Degrees. Mere was a teacher at the Govertttent Secondary fl&H&bl 
while Ioane worked at the Ministry ct Bducatidft Ree^jfatftS**, 
dealing mainly with planning and statistical Wbrk. they h*£ bitf 
children, a boy and a girl. The girl was 5 years old Wftil* th# 
hoy was 2 years old. 

Ioane and Mere both started work at 8 a.m. and finiihetf Hi 
4.30 p*m. For having the same qualifications they were p*t& tfi* 
same salary. After work they came back together. Ioahfc Cotttiftufi 
with his daily routine. After taking two minutes re*t he wiftt 46 
the lounge to read the daily paper while the wife prepared tea. 
After having tea he went to play tennis with his friends. Stofte* 
times after tennis they would go to the pub to drink* It w*& 
after these drinxs that he would come home late. 

Becarse the house girl had already left, Aere had to wash fcfti 
children first, then allowed them to play on their own, while sb& 
prepared the dinner. When Ioane came home, they had dinner togfc* 
ther with their children and after that, the kids went to bed. 
After dinner Ioane passed the time away reading the evening papef 
while Mere was doing the cleaning up all by herself. Front the 
kitchen she either joined her husband in t e lounge or went to 
bed early as she was really exhausted. 

Discission : 

a. Who is doing the mos^ work ? 
h. who is doi*g the 1^-J work ? 

c. Why is there a difference ? 

d. Do you agree that the work the mother does at home are the 
au^ies of a woman ? Give your reasons. 

e. How would you classify a man's/woman's work ? Give your 
reasons for doing that. 

f- What criteria do you take into account in classifying these 



3. 



Present this Case Study: 



roles ? 
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SEX ROLES , FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY 



Read the following article extracted from the YWCA Women's Newsletter, 
"Of is Blong 01 Meri". September 1984: 

PACIFIC PARENTS 

"In the Pacific countries the parents have great control over 
their daughters. Young women are expected to respect their elders and 
not to take leadership roles. Girls are expected to be quiet, stay at 
home and take over the mother's housework. 

The girls have little freedom. In some places, if teenage women 
go out, a male relative must go too and be responsible Tor the young 
girls. Some parents are even so strict chat they refuse their daughters 
to go anywhere at all. Some parents try to protect their daughters and 
think that it is best if the girls were not exposed to the outside world, 
but often the girls have problems understanding their parents' attitudes 
and feel unwanted. They find it hard to do school work and to make 
friends. Then they become cheeky with their parents and this causes 
family problems". 

Tell the teachers that one of the objectives of sex-education programmes 
is to teach the values of the equality of the sexes and remove double 
standards based on sex. 

1. After reading the above ex^c<:, do you think there are double 
standards for the two sexes in your country ? 

2. why are parents over-protective of their daughters ? Do they 
have valid reasons for their action ? 

3. Why don't the* feel the same way about boys ? Is this fair ? 

4. What type of changes within the family or community will give 
children (especially girls) greater freedom ? 

5. What responsibility do children have towards their parents so 
that their freedom is not curtailed ? 

C. "Each individual is responsible for his or her own action". 

With regard to sexual behaviour, what knowledge is necessary 
for a teenager to be a v e to make responsible decisions ~ 
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SOCIETAL VALUES AFFECTING SEXUAL BEHAVIOUR 



1. In every society there are certain socio-cultural values that 
are accepted and respects by most members. Generally these 
values are not written down, nor are they the ideals of any one 
parson* These have evolved over a period of years and the 
purpose they serve is to make the society just and acceptable 
to the majority. 

The socle-cultural factors that operate within a society or more 
direotly through the family unit have definite effects on the 
sexual behaviour of individuals. Sexual behaviour is sexual 
responses an individual makes to stimuli provided from the 
environment. It may take many forms. Ask teachers what some Of 
these behaviours are. Some of these are listed below: 



Hugging 
Elopement 
Marriage 
Abortion 

Masturbation 



Kissing 

Pre-marital sex 

Contraception 

Child bearing 
(pregnancy) 

Homosexuality 



Love making (sexual intercom**) 

Fertility 

Celibacy 

Rape 

Abstinence 



Perhaps you would like to add some more to these or remove those 
that you feel are not examples of sexual behaviour. 

2, Have the teachers group the above behavioural responses into two, 
i.e., acceptable and unacceptable and give reasons for their 
classif ication * 

Sexual Behaviour 



Acceptable 



Unacceptable 
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3. Summarize the responses on the board. Take the majority decision 
where there is controversy after discussing reasons and getting 
clarifications from both groups. 

4. Explain to the teachers that in the animal kingdom sexual 
behaviour is innate. This means that when they reach sexual 
maturity, hormones produced in the body cause them to undergo 
elaborate courtship and mating behaviour without having learnt 
these. Sexual responses in huxuans are also innate and being wiser 
than other animals, we have modified our behaviour in accordance 
with the accepted codes of the society we live *n. The 'condition- 
ing and control of sexual urges that are imposed on us are done 
with a view to reducing irresponsibility. 

Other animals mate basically for procreation. We humans mate 
less for procreation and more for pleasure. A society or a 
community has certain factors operating in it that attempt to 
promote responsible sexual behaviour which is enjoyed by indivi- 
duals . 

3. Lisced beiow are some socio-cultural factors that afreet sexual- 
behaviour : 



a . 


Relationship with village elders and cfturch or religious 




leaders, teachers 


b. 


Relationship with parents and other family members 


c. 


Relationship with peers 


d. 


Attitude toward opposite sex 


e . 


Attitude toward coeducation and t^hool socials 


f . 


Attitude toward dating 


s- 


Attitude toward premarital sex 


h. 


Attitude toward fertility 


i . 


Attitude toward inter-racial marriages 




Decision making 


k. 


Employment 


1 . 


Mass media 


Ask, 


"What effects do the factors listed have on sexual beha- 



viour of an individual?" 



We will select some of these factors; to see what effect they 
have on the sexual behaviour of an individual. 
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FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 

"Children learn what they live, teach them the way with love 
in your heart - and they will find love in the world". 

A family, because it is so immediate, contributes a lot to an 
individual's development of attitudes to sex and his sexual behaviour. 
What effects do you think the following behaviour would have or an 
individual's development ? 

1. The family eating together 

2, Mother eating last, af*"er overyone has finished 
3- Mother and father preparing food together 

4, Father changing baby's nappies 

5. An argument that is settled with reason 

6. A quarrel that ends with the father assaulting the mother 

7 , Parents hugging each other in the presence of children 

8. Family members going to the toi?ot or shower without 
closing the doors 

9, Family watching an adult movie portraying sexual assault 
and voilence 

10. Father making all decisions regarding family affairs 

11. Movies showing sterotype sex symbols. 

Discuss, considering these points (above), "Is it possible to influence 
responsible sexual behaviour in children?" 

In v iat ways ? 
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MASS COMMUNICATION AND SEXUAL BEHAVIOUR 



Books, magazines, songs and movies are important sources of 
information and their effect on the seyual behaviour of individuals 
should not be underrated, with the increase in number of videos in some 
Pacific Islands, children are exposed more and more to scenes that might 
have some effects on their behaviour . 

Adults are able to view the different scenes in the context of 
the whole story and understand the purpose of each event. Would a child 
who cannot understand the language or follow in dialogue have the same 
understanding of the scenes ? 

We all want our children to have high self-esteem , because people 
who feel good about themselves are less susceptible to exploitation and 
may not exploit others, in its use of sex in advertisements, movies and 
songc, society communicates that sex is the most important aspect of life. 
(How often during the day do you think about "ax-related things ?) 

People who consistently "grade" themselves against unattainable 
goals are prevented from developing esteem for who they are and f nd it 
difficult to establish mature relationships or act in sexually responsi- 
ble manner. 

Discussion : 

Make a list of films and songs tnat have aff ?c'ced your attitude 
towards family life and sexual behaviour for the better. 

What movies, scenes or songs would you not want your children 
to see ? Why not ? ~~ 

How does a child who is below 8 years old react after having 
seen an assault and rape scene on the screen ? 

a. Is he frightened ? 

b. Does he become quiet and withdrawn ? 

c. Does he ask questions ? 

d. Doeo he feel happy, sad or indifferent ? 

How would you handle the above responses from your children ? 

What responsibility do parents have .n choosing films for 
their children ? 

Discuss censorship of films, videos, books, magazines, pictures, 
etc. vs. an individual's freedom to choose. 
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SEXUAL LIFE AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 



r 3elow are listed some categories of women in relation to their 
sexual life : 

Prostitute 
Mistress 
Girlfriend 
Unattached Girl 
Wife 

1. In their sexual life, what social responsibility does each group 
have to 

a . Self 

b. Individual of the opposite sex involved 

c. Her Children 

d. Her Family 

e. Her Community 

r^r example,, does a wif*> have a "responsibility" to submit to 
the husband even if she does not want to have sex with him ? 
Can she be raped by the husband ? 

2. What differences are there in social responsibilities between 
the groups, e.g., between the prostitute and the wife to the 
man or men involved ? 

5. Whai social responsibilities does the man involved with each 

group have ? 

Discuss the issues involved. 

Point out that a satisfying sexual life is one of the greatest 
sources of pleasure to any individual. This divine gift needs 
to be handled with responsibility. Irresponsible sexual beha- 
viour has resulted in hardships, heartbreaks, abandoned children 
and broken homes in many cases. 

The same demands for consideration to others and responsibility 
for the consequences cf action as held in other fields of life 
should be applied to sexual relationships. This means first and 
foremost, that no fellow being should be regarded exclusively as 
a means for satisfaction of another's interests and needs. In 
the sexual as in other fields , any form of mental pressure or phy- 
sical violence constitutes a violation of the other persons inte- 
grity. 
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6. Discuss: 

a. "Do unto others as you would have them do unto you", in 
a free society like ours, an individual has the liberty 
to seek sexual pleasures but it should not be taken at 
another person's cost. 

b. in view of (a) above, should prostitution be legalized as 
it is in some countries?? 

c. How important is virginity in ycur society ? 

d. Would it make any difference if a woman gets married with- 
out her virginity ? 
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SEXUAL LIFE AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 



Present this Case Stud\ 



Ajay and Sraeeta were both 16 year-old Form 5 students who fell 
in love with each other on first sight* Their relationship developed 
without the knowledge of Smeeta f s parents* A jay's parents knew about it 
but remained indifferent, thinking it was an infatuation which would die 
out. 

After intense persuasion from Ajay during a school social, Smeeta 
gave in. She thought she would sacrifice her virginity for love's sake 
and hoped she would not ge A nregnant, the first time they did it. Six 
weeks later when she found sne was pregnant, she told her mother the 
whole story* 

Smeeta's parents accepted their daughter's plight and approached 
Ajay's parents for marriage. Ajay's parents refused, saying they wouldn't 
accept Smeeta since she was already pregnant. Ajay, not being indepen- 
dent, wanted to marry Smeeta but could not leave his parents, since he 
had nowhere to go. In the absence of any firm commitments from Ajay or 
his family, Smeeta commited suicide. 

Discuss 

1. Is it wrong to fall in love at 16 years of age ? 

2. Who is responsible for Smeeta 1 s death ? 

(Discuss Ajay, Smeeta f s parents, A jay's parents, school, 
community) 

3. Was Smeeta 's decision to sacrifice her virginity for love's 
sake right ? 

4 . Whose responsibility was it to have informed Ajay and Smeeta 

of the consequences of sexual intercourse ? 

t . Whose responsibility is it to clear misconceptions that teenagers 

have about sex ? Are these responsibilities being met ? 

b. What other options were available to Smeeta ? 

7 . Why do you think she made such a drastic decision when other 

options were available ? 

b. What would you do if you were in Smeeta' s position ? 
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9. Do Smeeta's parents deserve the loss of their daaghter ? 

10, Are there people lika A jay's parents xn your community ? 
Why did they react that way ? 

Were they right in their reaction ? 

11, What option did Ajay have ? 
Could he have saved Smeeta ? 

Will he be happy and forgive himself ? 

12. will this incident have any effect on Ajay's marriage if he 
decided to get married later ? What reaction would he encounter 
in school after this ? 

13. How can such tragedies be prevented ? 
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CHILDSPACING & CONTRACEPTIVE METHODS 

Objectives: The trainees should be able to describe 

- the important need of childspacing 

- methods of contraception and criteria for selecting 
a method 



Content 



Me fchofl/Approach 



i. Advantages of childspacing to 
mother, infant, family. 



2. Effects of short spacing on 
mother, infant family. The 
ideal interval between each 
child. 



3. The ideal age for mother to 
become pregnant is between 18- 
35, IT above 35 or below 20 
s^j runs certain risk factors. 
Risks to mother , risks to the 
child. 

4 # Contraceptive Methods 

a) IUD 

b) Contraceptive Pill 

c) Contraceptive Injection 

d) Rhythm Method 

e) Ovulation Method 

f) Condom 

g) Withdrawal Method 

h) Sterilization 

ACTION, ADVANTAGES & 
DISADVANTAGES 

5. Most countries in the South 
Pacific have Family Planning 
Programmes in order to con- 
trol their birthrate; however, 
in most countries there are 



Distribute information to the 
trainees on the advantages and 
effects of family planning. 

Question*. . 

J . Why should pregnancies be 

spaced ? 
2. What would be the effects of 

short birth spacing on mother, 

child, family ? 

Have a resource person, e.g., 
doctor or nurse to talk on the 
high risk factors that affect 
mother and child during preg- 
nancy and delivery. 



1. Trainees f *ill be given informa- 
tion materials on all methodt, 
the action, the advantages ar*d 
disadvantages for each method. 

2. Now let the trainees discuss 
why some of these methods have 
failed . 

- is it due to lack of under- 
standing ? 

- is it unacceptable to one 
partner ? 

- is it due to health reasons 



Questions for discussions : 

1. What are the religious ^ons- 
raircs against family plar. ing ? 

2, What are the cultural constraints 
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Content 



Method/ Approach 



religious and cultural cons- 
traints that affect the 
success of these programmes. 

- Programmes already availa- 
ble in this country , 
services available 



6. Choosing a Method 

- reliability 

- safety 

- health condition 

- desired family level 

- preference of the couple 

- degree of intelligence 



against family planning ? 

3. Do you think family planning 
is a good thing ? 

If yes, why ? If not, why 
not ? 

4. Are contraceptives readily 
available for anyone if he or 
she desires it 

5. Why is it: dhat many unmarried 
girls do not seek contracep- 
tive advice ? 

6. Khy do they not go to the 
famiJ.y planning clinic 7 

Trainees would already have by 
now information on (a) need for 
childspacing and the effects of 
pregnancy related to risk factors 
(b) information on contraceptive 
methods 

1 . Divide theiu now into smaller 
groups and di3cuss what cri- 
teria they would use to select 
a method to plan their fami- 
lies. 

2. Questions - 

What contraceptive method would 
be most suitable for 



a) 
b) 



c) 



d) 



e) 



the single girl ? 
married couple with 2-3 
children who do not wish 
for another child for the 
next 4 years ? 
couple who do not wish to 
have anymore children ? 
couple with strong religious 
values ? 

mentally retarded young 
woman ? 
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MC'TiER AND CHILD HEALTH AND WELT ARE 



Mother and child health and welfare involves mainly the improve- 
ment of their health needs through inrouni zation, ny.tvition, better sani- 
tation , breast feeding and prevention of common aiiments. 

Every child is an eyjxa dependent and continues to be so for 
many years to -ome. Whfcn family size increases within a short space of 
time, th£ tairden on the parents is much greater, and the children are 
the ones who suff€r because their basic needs cannot be adequately met* 

Mother and child welfare involves the making of decisions, e 
how many children a ccuple should have, how many years before the birth 
of each child, whether they havt enough resources to meet the changing 
needs uf each member, etc. 

Objectiv e: At the end of this session the trainees will be able to 
identify the needs of the mother and the child and how 
these needs change. 



Content 



Need s of Mother 

1. Physical - nu .rition, 

shelter, clothing, health 

2. Mental needs - 

love and security, 
attention, education, etc. 

3 Social needs - 

recreational, learning to 
live with others, adjust- 
ments 

Needs of the Child 

1. Nutrition 

2. Care and attention 

3. Emotional needs 

4. Education 

5. Shelter 

6. Health 

7. Clothing 



Meth i/lpproach 



1. Break the group into smaller 
groups to 'iscuss tho needs of 
the mother. 

2. After the groups have listed 
the neoas of the mother, now 
assume that the mother is 
pregnant and show how these 
needs have change*!. 



1. Ask the trainees w>v nutrition 
is so important in children & 
expectant mothers. 

2. Place them i n smaller groups 
and plan a family menu for the 
week which includes breahfast, 
lunch & dinner to meet the uut- 
tional needs ot mother and 
child. 
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Content 



Social & Welfare Services 

1. Maternity benefits 

2. Mother & child benefits 

3. Health services available 
e.g., family planning, 

antinatal care, 
child clinics 



Me thod/Approa ch 



3* Now ask the trainees how each 
of the other needs could be met 
and why they are important* 

4. Ask how the nutritional and 
other ne^ds of the mother and 
chiTd are related to the num- 
ber in the family. 

1. Overview of maternal & child 
welfare benefits & services 
available in the country. 
(Resource personnel) . 

2. Ask trainees if these are 
adequate and easily available. 

3 . What are the problems ? 



Read Situation: 



Bringing a child into the world means taking complete responsi- 
bility for the physical, emotional and social welfare of a new human 
beinc, from the time it is conceived until the next 20 years or so. Not 
only are the parents responsible for the one child but they have the 
same responsibility tc all other children. 



Now hand out the list of needs below and discuss how 
the child's needs changes through his development. 



Foetal 



Pre- Primary Secondary 



Nut**j tionaJ Needs 












Care & Attention 












Educational Needs 












Need for Shelter 












Health Needs 












Need for Clothing 

I 
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Questions for the Trainees : 

1. Is it the responsibility of the parents to plan each child so 
that each should receive the same care as the other ? 

2. If the couple decides to marry at the age of 20 and have 5 
children, hov far apart should they space each child and why ? 

3. How *oes iamily size affect the needs of each ch*ld ? Do they 
change ? 

4. How does family size affect the resources available to meet 
the needs of each child ? 



Training in population education 

CIVIC AND RELIGIOUS LAWS RELATING TO HUMAN SEXUALITY AND REPRODUCTION 



Introduction 



The study of human sexuality and reproduction is central for an 
understanding of population phenomena, particularly at the micro-level. 
Both the social and economic situation of a society and many aspects of 
the lives of individuals within it are moulded by *ex and reproduction. 
The pervasive influence of these instinctive drives has led societies 
to design social and legal codes that regulate se-wality and reproduc- 
tive behaviour to suit the requirements of the society, *t is to this 
latter aspect that the activities in this unit are addressed. 



It must be understood right at the outset that the scope of the 



issues related to human sexuality and reproduction is very broad. In 
this unit coverage is restricted to certain aspects but this does not 
preclude trainers from going into other issues depending on the parti- 
cular needs of their society. The areas to be covered are: 



Most of the work in this unit will be brought out through situational 
analyses. The attached situations are samples and trainers are free to 
use others that are relevant to their circumstances. Most are taken 
from Pacific Profiles , published by USP Extension Services (1982) and 
describe real-life experiences of Pacific Islanders. 

Objectives 



To promote amongst teachers an awareness and an understanding 
of the various laws and regulations within their country per- 
taining to issues related to human sexuality and reproduction. 

To stimulate discussion and the exchange of ideas on issues 
related to human sexuality and reproduction. 



A ctivity I - Personal Reaction 

Get Uie participants to do the attached "Personal Reaction Survey 



Marriage 



Birth regulation and out-of-wedlock pregnancy 



Inheritance 



Deviation 



Procedure 
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(Appendix 1) . This will be referred to from time to time in the 
course of the following activities. 

Activity 2 - Civic Laws 

Lecture/discussion with someone who is knowledgeable on the exis- 
ting laws in the country which regulates human sexual and repro- 
ductive behaviour, e.g., marriage age, abortion, legal rights of 
legally married people, etc. Encourage teachers to ask questions. 

Activity 3 - Religious Laws 

Invite a church minister to talk about the religious viewpoint 
with regards to sexual and reproductive behaviour. Discussion 
and question*. Ask participants to list down any areas of con- 
flict between religious and civic laws. 

Activity 4 - Marriage 

Read Situation: M Tit for Tat" 

(from Pacific Profiles : Personal Experiences of 100 South 
Pacific Islanders , edited by Robert A.C. Stewart) 

"Tit For Tar 



She was to be my second child — very much unplanned 
a id certainly less wanted than our first born. My two 
pregnancies were both quite normal , but my emotional state 
of mfnd was vastly different, so much so that it seem* to have 
had a decided effect upon the first year of my second 
daughter's life. 

Our elder daughter, Buna, was conceived in love, and 
the nine months I carried her were some of the happiest of 
my life. My husband and I worshipped each other then, and 
awaited our first born with the eagerness and excitement of 
all new parents. Bu.ia, when she arrived, was all we could 
have wished for in a daughter, and she grew up radiantly 
happy and beautiful. 

Our second daughter was hardly any of the above. Prior 
to this second pregnancy, my husband and I had been 
separated for w over two years. In those two years, neither 
of us, least so foi .ne, bothered much to keep a good name 
and image so zs to lure the other partner back. I didn't really 
shed many tears but instead plunged hungrily into, and 
iade the mos' of , my new-found freedom. When we decided 
get together again, it was only to find, all too soon, that 
k two ytars apart had removed the last traces 
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o. that first love. We continually bickered at each other 
about the past, and hurled insults and abuse. This 
childishness continued for well over six months until we 
realised that another reparation was inevitable. 

Anyone would haw expected me to have walked out 
gracefully there and then. Much as I wanted to, I couldn't, 
because Mother Nature decided to Mess (curse!) me then 
with my second pregnancy. Pregnancy was the last thing I 
would have wished for then, and my discomfort and 
unexpected misfortune brewed hatred tor my husband and 
repulsion for that 'alien growth' in me. Thus trapped, I 
decided t slick it out with him 'merely to save face'. In the 
meantime, 1 sought every backstreet as well as frontstreet 
abortionist, but it seemed fate was against me. None of the 
numerous methods I tried could rid me of her. The eight 
months that I carried here were like eight years of carrying a 
plague, and it took every ounce of willpower that I possessed 
to force myself to live through each day. The inward turmoil 
that I felt must have been speaking volumes to my unborn 
child, because many a time I fell violent kichs and jerks in 
my stomach; it was as if whoever was inside was thoroughly 
distressed and upset. The baby must have been in a state of 
general anxiety most of the time 

In my eighth month, I was getting into the bus one 
morning, when I suddenly felt 'all wet' and then realized 1 
was bleeding. I was rushed to hospital and was taken into the 
Maternity Annexe for observation. Most of that week I bled 
continuously and was in considerable physical discomfort. 1 
was also warned of a possible miscarriage or premature birth 
— secretly I wished for the former. However, fateagain took 
a hand and gave me a 31b premature baby girl early the 
following week. After an easy delivery through which I was 
conscious most of the time, my baby went directly to the 
incubator. I didn't learn until much later that she had 
jaundice and respiratory trouble, which isn't unusual with 
premature babies. She was extremely small and too 
premature even to suck. She was also given transfusions and 
intravenous feeding. Before I left the Annexe for home, I 
decided, out of curiosity more than anything else, to peep in 
m our little preemie*. She was a tiny spindly thing, very 
dark, and so thin that she looked almost like a plucked 
thicken. She had an extraordinarily large head below which 
curled a thin body. Overall, she was a thorough dis- 
appointment! 

However, after a couple more visits, my thoughts 
became confused and soon I sensed a complete change of 
feelings. Gone was the repulsion, and in its place was 
intense guilt and shame As I continually watched her 
siiugglinp for life on her own, I fell a love so deep that it 
almost choked me flowing out to her. V'e decided on her 
name when she was still in hospital. We named her Talei" 
meaning precious', probably to alleviate some of our guilt 
and shame. A week after birth, Talei was rnoved io the 
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intensive Care Unit* after developing severe complications; 
she had also lost a lot of weight. Good nursing and care, and t 
perhaps her own struggle to survive, improved her 
condition, until she was removed from the incubator at 4lbs. 

In the general 'Preemie Nursery* I was allowed in at 
feeding times — something I had looked forward to a long 
time But No! I didn't get it ail that easy. It wasn't the 
hospital, or the nurses and doctors, or the food, or me. but 
little Talei herself. She refused to suck iff was carrying her or 
holding the bottle, though she'd do so happily from one of 
the nurses. As if that wasn't enough, sheened unceasingly if 
1 handled or attended to her. Talei had that type of cry or 
shriek* that would carry across the whole building, so that 1 
had to be careful about angering her. Il hurt deeply, and left 
me shaken. The nurses sympathised and tried to comole me 
with promises of much improvement once she got home. My 
mind housed questions that no one but little Talei coukt 
answer 

We took her home after 2 months in hospital, and she 
was then 5lbs 4ounces. From the moment we left hospital, I 
could sense that I had a very unhappy and distressed babv At 
home, she didn'; eat well, and frequently refused the bottle 
from me. Her eyes were usually closed (could I be so un- 
bearable to look at?); though I was devoted full time to the 
care of my newborn girl, nothing seemed to matte her 
comfortable. We altered the feeding and bath schedules, 
sleeping and bed positions, anything and everything, but to 
no avail. The more I continued to try, the more sfie con- 
tinued to fret. By the end of her second month home, I had 
lost considerable weight and was a complete wreck; and 
Taiei's tantrums widened the rift be t ween her parents. 

When I finally decided on a holiday at my parents' place 
my husband agreed, perhaps too readily, but 1 didn't care 
Talei and I then moved to my parents while mv tvfband 
and Buna, then 5 years old, moved in with his people 

One week at my parents' and Talei was a completely 
rhanged baby. Whether it was the new environment, or the 
new faces, or the •varmth and love of the n$w atmosphere 
that brought it about, I didn't know. What I did know apd 
saw, though, was that Talei changed almost overnigh' i 
a fretful unhappy baby to a lively and happy one y 
mother loved Talei totally and devoted herself completely to 
attending to and loving her. That Talei was K*ppy was an 
understatement because she smiled, laughed, cooed and was 
a noisv baby. Very quickly she was grasping, sitting and 
standing up and talking in her own language. My mother 
loved to talk with her, and often in their 'yarning' sessions, I 
would watch them thoughtfully, pondering on how tl 
circumstances of my life could have affected Talei (firing 
her prenatal development. Doubtless, there must be some 
connection between what I was thinking and feeling as I 
r "--ird her, and the way in which she sanded to life after 
she was born and for the most part of her first ear of life. She 
gave it all to me "Tit for Tat/' 
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Suggested Questions: 

1. What are the legal and re; igious implications of marriage 
on the partners ? 

2. What are the legal rights and obligations of the partners 
towards each other ? Should those be extended or reduced ? 

3 . Should there be a division of labour or should both share 
in all household activities ? 



Activity 5 - Child Bearing 

Read Situation: "Are Boys Better?" 



CASE STUDY: ARE BOY'S BETTER ? 



Paulo and Feila Vilisoni are a young married couple in their 
early twenties. They have two little girls aged four and six. 
They have read in news magazines that if the present world popula- 
tion growth of 2 per cent con Inues for another 650 years, there ~ 
will one person for every square foot or surface on the entire 
earth. Paulo and Feila have always supported the "zero population 
growth" idea. They also realize that to reach zero population 
growth families, on the average, would have two children. 

Paulo and Feila also want a son to carry on the "Vilisoni 
tradition" on the football field at College in a nearby to%n where 
Paulo and his father were star halfbacks in their college days. 

Suggested Questions: 

1. Why do you think Paulo and Feila want a son so badly ? 

2. Do you think it really matters what they decide ? Why or 
why not ? 

3. what do they need to consider in making their decision ? 

4. Can you think of one sure way of having a boy in the family 
without Feila bearing another baby ? 

5. What do you think Paulo and Feila should do ? Why ? 
Should there by legislation tc limit family size ? If so, 
what do you think is the ideal size ? 

What are the rights and obligations of parents over their 
children ? 

What are the rights of the children ? Their obligations ? 
Do children have rights to parents 1 property ? Do these 
rights extend to both sexes and to all children regardless 
of seniority ? 
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Activity 6 - Abortion 



Read Situation: "Our Daughter" 

(From Pacific Profiles : Personal Experiences of 100 South 
Pacific Islanders/ edited by Robert A.C Stewart) 



We thought she would be a burden, but instead she is a 
source of joy and great love. Now that she is a growing girl 
we will always carry our euilt and shame. If she knew that 
we had tried to get rid of her, would she forgive us? Would 
fee) distressed if she found out anything? What about her 
mental capacity? These are some questions rhat frequently 
haunt us. 

When we got married we planned that we would havea 
child in five years' time. However our plans went wrong, as 
after only two years of marriage, my wife found that she was 
pregnant. We became worried because we thought we were 
not quite prepared to have a child. 

What we finally decided upon was to trv to get rid of the 
pregnancy. My wife, who had inquired into the subject of 
abortion, was told of several ssible techniques. The first 
method was to apply press i • by stepping on her back to 
damage the foetu*. Another was to have a heated stone 
wrapped up in green leaves and clothing and then press it 
hard on rty wife's abdomen on the area of the foetus. The 
last one *vas to boil twelve lemon«\ collect the juice in a cup 
and then add some salt, making a disgusting drink. It was 
believed that the citric acid would dissolve the foetus. 

One by one we applied the techniques. I stepped on her 
back, then pressed the heated stone on her belly, then she 
oran k th<? lemon juice. These were repeated several times but 
the tortus seemed to refuse to give way. We began to feel very 
guilty so we left the pregnancy to develop. We regretted that 
it was due to our carelessness that we would have an 
unwanted baby. 

At this stage there was no alternative but to accept the 
duty of nurturing the child. When she was born she was 
quite a normal baby. We became indulgent to hei. Many 
people congratulated us on our new-born baby For some 
time after the birth of our child we forgot our attempts at 
abortion. But likf latent heat our guilt was only hidden for a 
while. 

Not long after her birth s'le faced another setback; her 
mother did not produce enough milk to feed her. We tried to 
give her an i mal milk and fruit juice, but she refused to accept 
them. For several months she was underfed, but she 
managed to survive until she was old enough to be fed with 
mashed food. She did not gsin much in the interval. 



Our Daughter 
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Furthermore she became susceptible to disease, all the 
common ones like cold, cough, fever or Malaria. And 
whenever she was affected it took a long time for her to 
recover. This left her thin and very small. As we saw our 
baby's struggles, the attempted abortion came vividly into 
our minds. We blamed ourselves for the floods of disease 
affecting our child. Every time we heard her restless cry we 
were deeply saddenel. We began to feel very guilty and 
ashamed of ourselves. 

Now that our daughter is more than four years old 
another issue we face is her education. We became worried 
whether we had retarded her mental ability. To be sureabout 
ihis we tried to teach her to memorize texts from the Bible. 
We also bought her books to colour and games for her to 
play. So far the overall outlook seems promising. 

The future is uncertain for our daughter. However, we 
take full responsibility for any damage we did. The only way 
we can think of to safeguard her development is firstly, to 
show her that she is accepted and loved Secondly, to try to 
the best of our ability to ensure her physical health. Thirdly 
to try as much as we can to stimulate her mental 
leveiopment. In doing these things, we think we will be 
i awarded, foi our daughter means so much to us now 



Suggested Questions: 

1. When does the unborn child legally become a human being ? 

2. What are the legal and religious stands cn abortion ? 

3 . Should the circuiuStances of a family be taken into account 
when considering abortions ? 



Activity 7 - Out-of-wedlock Pregnancy 

Read Situation: "Unmarried, Pregnart and Sixteen" 

(from Pacific Pr ofile s: Pe_ sonal Experiences cf 100 sout h 
Pacific Islanders , ecute* L,y Robert A.C. Stewart) 

Unmairied, Pregnant and 

Sixteen 

We lived m a remote area far away from the own where 
I v, as i hird among my *ix broihers and two sisters. My father 
had not been able to s?nd me to school after I had finished in 
class eight. I stayed home and helped my elder sister and 
mother to do the household work. My parents did not allow 
us to go to films or to festivals, but I vas naturally of a shy 
nature 
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One day a young couple came to our place and asked my 
laiher f I could gc out as a house-girl. Firstly, my father 
refused but after some di'cuesion reluctantly sent me. I was 
also not in favour of going because I felt too shy tc work for a 
modem ample, and I was only fifteen, and so inexperienced. 
After a few words of encouragement however, I was ready to 
gc wiih them. 

The f irst lew weeks of my life were really enjoyable. 
The boss's wife Benita never let me feci I was away from my 
own home. She would also help me in my work. Then 
suddenly everything changed. I was over loaded with 
housework. Her husband Michael didn't bother what she 
did or ; aid because she spoke to me in Hindi, which he did 
not understand Benita was very harsh witkme. Only rarelv 
did the> take me to my patents' place and they brought me 
back the same day. 

Then one day Michael came home drunk. Benita was 
not at home. He asked me to serve him his drink and also 
made me drink with him. Although I was a virgin, he forced 
me to have sexual intercourse with him. From then on, 
whenever his wife was absent, we had sexual intercourse. 
Quite often she us<rl to come home late. After three months I 
was pregnant. To my surprise, when I told Benita she 
laughed it off, as though it was something minor. She said it 
was better to enjoy life than to rot in the houae. 

One afternoon they called me and told me they were 

going on a business trip overseas. They gave me the bus fare 
and told me to go home. I reached home at two 

0 clock.Luckily my mother was alone at home. She was 
surprised, but the same time happy, to see me after a long 
time. I gathered courage and told my mother that I was three 
months pregnant. I burst into tears and held my mother 
tightly and couldn't look her in the face. She sat on the b*d 
and just stared at me. 

My mother then took me to rny aunt's place in Navua 
and left me in her care. At first she refused to look after me 
b Jt agreed when my mother pleaded with her. I cursed my- 
rnyself being born a girl. My aunt said many cruel things to 
me, but 1 never spoke in self defence. Sometimes I imagined 
myself to be living dead. During those nine month* mv 
mother visited me — the only one to have pity on me, and 1 
realized the love a mother has for her children. Finally, my 
urfortunate baby was born to a mother then only sixteen. 
After the baby was bom, I forgot all my hardships. However, 

1 didn't know th^t most precious to me, my baby boy wov'd 
be given away to a middle-aged couple for adoption. I cried 
bitterly when my baby was taken away from me. 

Today many questions haunt mr. Will I ever witness a 
colourful wedding day? Will ray husband love me if he 
comes to know that I am already a mothf r? Will I ever be able 
to forget my baby? 
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Suggested Questions: 

1. What are the legal responsibilities of both mother and 
father towards the child ? 

2. what are the rights of the grandparents ? 

3. who should ha- . custody of the child ? 

4. Should contraceptives be freely available to all adolescents ? 



Activity 8 - issues and Problems About Sexuality 

Read Situation: "Homosexuality" 

(from Pacific Profiles ; Personal Experiences of 100 South 
Pacific Islanders , edited by Robert A.C. Stewart) 

Homosexuality 



Anare was fifteen when he was conscious of feelfng 
auracted towards other boys. Although he was terrifiec of 
his homosexual feelings, he nevertheless could not stop 
himself from thinking about boys. He spent all his free time 
in the school library because he felt that he could be near 
them more safely and inconspicuously there, however, there 
came a time when he felt he might not be able to control his 
feelings and that he might try to touch a boy. At that stage, 
he decided to leave school, and thus lost his chance to yo on 
to University. 

This act disappointed his teachers and his parents bu* 
Anare was too ashamed to tell anybody of the real reason for 
leaving. He took a job as a sales representative. 

At this stage, however, things began to take a more 
serious turn. Instead of just being attracted tr her boys ho 
began to fee! suspicious of men, and he dev ped the fear 
that they might attack him. An*re had conscious 
awareness of what was happening; he simply bt <?ved th*t 
what he was feeling was actually *rue. He took to carrying a 
knife, as a protection for himself. 

Anare was finally arrested by the police for carrying a 
knife. He explained to them why he was doing so. The 
police sought psychiatric advice about him. They were told 
that he could not differentiate between what was being 
rreated by his mind and what w?-> in fact happeningoutside 
himself. 

Anare wa< already vulnerable !>efore he reached 
r lolescence. He was described as a shy child, with few 
friends, taken up with his own fantasy woiid. His tendency 
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then was to withdraw; he spent most of his time in the 
presence of his parents completely taken up with his hobby 
of stamp collecting. His difficulties went unnoticed. Anare 
vividly remembers when lie wis seven, believing tfiat he 
might change into a girl. He had alway? <ch that hi* body 
w^s too small; his father had often made htm lee! this way, 
and Anare felt that he did not care lor him. 

Anare used to like being on his own. He would imagine 
boys bring nice to him, and he liked die feeHng of bring 
looked after by them. He always did what he was told, and if 
he felt angry he would keep to htrraeH md then it would 
ftnaily disappear. He eventually came to recognise that his 
fear of being attacked was his way of expressing hit own 
wish to attack, as well as his wish to be overpowered by a 
man. Through sympathetic attention, Anare was eventually 
able to feel more comfortable with himself ai<d his own 
feeling, and his fears of being attacked br^a i to diminish. 



Suggested *niestions: 

I- What are the norms in your society regarding honocexuality ? 

2. Do you consider homosexuality to be abnormal sexual 
behaviour ? Why ? Why not ? 

3. is there a law in your country against homosexuality ? Is 
this a just or unjust law ? 



Activity 9 - Issues and Froblems About Sexuality 

Read Situation: "Er counter with a Pervort" 

(from Paci f ic Profiles : Personal Experiences of 100 South 
Pacific Iglands, edited by Robert A.C. Stewart) 



Encounter With A Pervert 



It wa.; in thr 1 950*5 and : was a little girl of five In those 
days we anended iiny Tot' classes, (w'.iat we now call 
kinde* garter '/ as part of our preschool education. We lived 
in i government station because father was a civil servant 

I remember it was nearing Christmas, as the mango trees 
had started to bear fruit and some had ripened. 'Tiny Tots' 
usually finished school at 12 o'clock noon. It was a fine day 
when we farewelledour teacher and headed home. We had to 
walk a fair distance before we cached home. Mango trees 
jt*-ew just a short distance aw from where we lived, and 
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we decided to slop and pick some. My friends must 
have called after me but I did not hear their call, or perhaps 
presuming that I had heard it they procedcd home thinking 
that I would follow. I did not hear them calling after me, and 
so kept on picking mangoes. 

A man suddenly appeared before me. I was surpiised 
but not afraid, because I knew him well. He was from the 
local village next to the government station where we lived. 
The man's name was Mateo, and he was middle-aged. I 
picked up my bag and ran on to the track that led home, 
worried that my friends had disappeared, just then I heard 
Mateo calling me. I turned and saw him with his trousers 
pulled down to the ground. I stood transfixed, and stared for 
a second or two. I did not understand about the private parts 
of a man and wondered at the sight. My elder brother 
appeared suddenly — from where? I could never remember. 
All that I can remember now is him dragging me onto the 
road with a fire of anger in his eyes. He gave me two hard 
slaps across my face, that sent me reeling. 

When we ai nved home my little body was all sore from 
the beating my brother gave me. My sisters too did not 
sympathize with me and when father arrived home that 
evening I saw my elder brother, mother and father talking 
ar.~ 1 was terrified. They did not tell me why I was being 
beaten but they kept calling me a 'bad girl 1 . What they did to 
Mateo. I do not know but what they did to me had a lasting 
effect on my life. Mothers called their children home when I 
came out to play. I was ridiculed for the rest of the years we 
spent in that part of the island. My mother stopped me from 
attending Tiny Tots* ciaii, and I was heartbroken because I 
used to love going to 'school'. The children in the 
neighbourhood used to call me, Mateo Kasu Y a (Kasura in 
Fijian means to 'drop' and in this case, M^eo's trousers). It 
was agony for me in those days. 

One night I pretended I was asleep and heard father 
tel 1 ing mother that he had asked for a transfer, for if he stayed 
there longer he was going to use his gun to kill Mateo. 
(Father was the local Vet and he was licensed to use the gun), 
i heard mother pleading with him not to do anything that 
he would regret later. 

What happened m the intervening period, apart from 
the unhappines* I experienred. I cannot remember. Father 
got his transfer before the end of the year. As for me I did not 
really care whether he shot Mateo or pot, as I was relieved of 
tlu J hurdeo of shame. : ^d happy to bp rid of that place and us 
memorv Years later I came to realise that Mateo was a sexual 
prrvert 



Suggested Questions: 

1. Does your society consider exnibitionism as o perverted act ? 

2. How prevalent is exhibitionism in your country ? 
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3, What are the kinds of sanctions or laws gainst perverted 
sexual acts ? 

4 . Do you consider these laws just ? 



Activity 10 - Exploitation 

Read Situation: "Exploitation" 

(from Pacific Profiles ; Personal Experiences of 100 Sout\ 
Pacific Islanders, edited by Robert A>C» Stewart) 



Exploitation 



! learned .arty in my life tK,t some adults are 
inconsiderate pleasure seekers, prepared to gratify their lusts 
at the ex pence of the innocent. Even now I am imfui in 
waiting about my early sexual experiences as a young girl. 

I was only twelve when m*; e^n Uncle, <a University 
v jdenC took advantage of my rounded still quite childish 
boJy. He used to force himself on me, by kusing , hugging 
and putt Vig his hand inride my pant**% when he was being 
served food or tea by mc. 

I could only escape by twisting myself quickly out of hi , 
grip, 1 was alw >ys afraid of beir? seen by my mother or 
sisters. I was sure that I would then fee blamed and beaten. 
My Uncle v as regarded p% ood young man, with education, 
so no one could think ted of hm . At times I planned to Irt 
my Aaji know of this — but my iftroat would dry up 
thinking she might punish me or even kill me. 

When my Uncle returned to University I fell free and 
happy. However, he always used *o com? back during the 
University holidays. Since these holidays never coincided 
with our*. 1 could not go elsewhere to escape him. During 
his holiday times, I was at hi* mercy being the eldest and 
most capable girt. I would be forced to serve food, tea, grog 
etc. to him. He would again start his trie**. 

At nighu I would be Jotng my homework, fcy Uncle 
would be listening to modern music, pop songs in another 
separate house. At around 7.30 p.m., someone would shout 
to me to take his dinner to that house. My mother and 
anoch^r Aunt would be busy cooking. Trembling with fear 1 
would plan to leave his dinner on the table and run back to 
'he kitchen. But he would catch me back near the porch, take 
me to th" back of the house, in the dark. He would force me 
to lift up my rtress and pull -town my pan**** The^ quickly 
he would insert his erect penis into my private parts and 
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have sex until he reached his satisfaction. Always however 
he was alert for footsteps If someone did come, he would 
rush away, asking me to go around the other side of the 
house, then go o the k tchen. He would make sure I never 
told anyone about all this by giving me pretty Christmas 
cards (which his girl friends might have sent him that 
Christmas). I would cut ?he flowers and paste them on my 
book cov He would also give me money, and pens. 

I ha *ow reached about thirteen and half. He con- 
tinued to p «?y every time he found me alone; s.* the stream 
washing clothes, bathing, getting water from the well, or 
even going to toilet. I do not feel that I ever encouraged these 
acts ci his. H would tell me that "All puis of youi age do 
this with boys, it's nice, don't o>\ never tell your mother, 



One day when he had left, Mum felt it was time to 
explain to me about the 'birds and the bees'. I feared she 
would find out and ask me questions. I kept wondering 
what 1 would say but tried also to listen to Mum. Even up to 
iodav, I have not felt able to relate these fearful events to her. 
I have worried that she would look down on me, or even hate 
me. At the age of about fourteen years, I had started to 
menstrmte. I had read all about periods, reproductive 
svsiem in biology classes and sexua! behaviour in humans 
and mammals. 

I was prepared to fight back if my uncle tried to 
victimise me again when he returned from University. 
However, at that stage, my father returned from overseas 
study leave. We renteo a house ;»i town, I started going to 
town school. I hardly ever went to Granny's place alone (I 
made sure of it!) T^e next chapter of my sexual experience 
with the opposite sex was not to open until after marriage. I 
totindmy husband was gentle and enjoyable. But I still dare 
not relate my expense to \ um, or even my hubby. I still 
fear seeing that Uncle. 



Suggested Questions: 

1. What effect wouJd negative sexual experiences at an earlv 
age have on a person's lat^r life ? 

2. Ho* can a society protect its young population from 
perverted adults ? 



O.K.?" 
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Activ i ty 11 - Problems and Issues Relating to Sexual Conduct 

(This is a sample activity of how values clarif i~ 
cation can be used in teaching a moral dilemma) 



0b]ective:3 - 

By th.* end of this activity trainees will be able to 

explain each kind of sex deviant behaviour possible 

identify changes of attitude as a result ot the sub- 
ject matter taught 

take a stand firmly on either side of the question 
of whether: 

A study of deviant sexual behaviour should 
be included in a sex -education programme 
for school. 



Activities 



Trainer 



Trainees 



Give out Part III of the 
Personal Reaction Survey 
(PRS) , Do not collect the 
survey. Tell the trainees 
to leave them aside after 
completion. 



Trainees work on the survey 



In response to questions, 
put on the board charts 
which contain explanations 
of each term. Provide 
further explanations if 
need be. 



Questions 



Ask trainees to rank accor- 
ding to degrees of M bac - 
ness" each of the deviant 
behaviours in society. 



Trainees work on ranking 
deviant behaviour 



Divide trainees into groups, 
depending on choice of the 
most "bad" deviant behaviour. 



Work wi( \ groups to clarily 
criteria of "badness". 
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Trainer Trainees 
6. Pose 2 Viewpoints (below) : 



Viewpoint 1 

A study of deviant sexual 
beh /iour should be inclu- 
ded in a sex-education 
programme . 

7. Divide trainees into 2 
groups . 

8* Ask members of opposing 
groups to challenge rea- 
soning of other groups. 

9. Encourage trainees to 

reflect pro and cons of 
each view. 

10. Ask trainees if there is 
a moral dilemma involved. 

11. Ask, "Wrat change has 
taken placp in your 
attitudes to this subject ?" 



Viewpoint 2 

A 3tudy of deviant sexual 
behaviour should not t>e 
included in a sex-education 
programme . 

Trainees to take a stand. 



Trainees to list their 
reasons on the blackboard. 



Trainees reflect. 



Trainees reflect. 



Trainees to check ^RS again 
and change response*, if they 
want to. 
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appendix 1 



PERSONAL REACTION SURVEY 



PART I - FER m ILITY AND MARRIAGE 



A woman's fertile years are from 15 to 45 years of age. If a 
woman marries at 15 and observes child spacing of 3 years between births, 
theoretically it is possible for a woiuan to bear 10 healthy children* 
However, at the age of 35, and over, and those below 18 years, there 
are risks that are associated with pregnancy. If we assume that medi- 
cally speaking the most healthy years to bear children is between 19 
and 35 years, chen with child spacing of 3 years, every woraan can bear 
5 healthy children. Not all women would wane or can afford 5 children. 



What is the age of marriage in your country ? 



How/What do you feel about this age ? Too high or too low ? 
Explain . 



What is the age of consent in your country ? 



Is t^rs too high or too low ? Why do you think that ? 



Compare the age of consert and age at marriage. Explain ycur 
feelings about the difference. 
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PART II 



Babies born of very young mothers are regarded as high risx 
babies. Young unmarried mothers often try to hide their pregnancies 
leading to very high complication rates. They suffei from the effects 
of abuse of alcohol and tobacco and a diet low on nutritional vaiuo. 
Teenage mothers undergo acute psychological problems. Problems jaused 
by adolescence are compounded by problems caused by impend; ny oregnancy 
and motherhood. (School girls who get pregnant are often i rom broken 
homes, poor backgrounds and single parent homes* Many of these girls 
are rejected by even their homes. Most of than are asked to lesve 
schools, is it right ? Or should they be allowed to continue the\r 
education after giving birth ?} 



After reading the paragraph above, examine practices in your 
country. Then look at tu.3 last paragraph. How true is this 
cf your own country ? 



2. if you had an unmarrie^ daughter and she came to you and said 

that she was pregnant, what would be your first reaction ? 

Why ? 



Describe briefly what you would most probably do, 



4. If you're a headteacher, what would yo*j do if you found out 

that a girl in youx school was pregnant : 



o. What would be your feelings cowards C Explain why yco feel 

that way) . 



a . Her parents 
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fo. Her teachers 



c. Yourself 



If you were a head teacher and in a year several girls in your 
school became pregnant, which of the following courses of 
action would you most probably take ? 



a. Call the parents of the girls mad berate then for not 
looking after their child properly. 

b. Notify the Education Department and wait for what they 
will do. 

c. Hide the facts, expel the girls and ignore the problem. 

d. Call a)l parents and decide wnat to do. 

*♦ with parents and your staff work out a sex-education 
program* e to help resolve the problem. 

f. Other actions. What ? 



7. Have you ever talked to your children (or students) about sex ? 

Why or why not ? 



Should you talk to your children (or students) afc'Mt sex ? 
Why or why not ? 
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Part in 



Problems and Issues relating to sexual conduct - 

The following are problems and issues which relate to sexual 
conduct. These kindj of sexual conduct are generally considered 
by society to be abnormal and destructive to the values of 
society (although prostitution is legal in some countries) . 
Hence, they are often considered to be crimes and people are 
punished for behaving this way. 

INCEST CHILD ABUSE RAPE 

HOMOSEXUALITY PROSTITUTION SODOMY 

GANG RAPE SADISM EXHIBITIONISM 

VOYEURISM BESTIALITY 

Activity 1 



aank the sexually - deviant behaviour given above according to 
what you consider to be its "badness" to society. 

Activity 2 

State your reactions to each of thee<=» when you hear or know of 
it happen irg. 

Incest 
Child Abuse 
Rape 

Homosexual \ty 
Prostitution 
Sodomy 
Gang Rape 
Sadism 



Activity 3 



If you were a judge passing sentences on people who coirmit 
these crimes, what punishment would you give ? 

Sodomy 
Inct t 
Child Abuse 
Rape 

Homosexuality 
Prostitution 
Ganq Rape 
Bestiality 
Sadism 
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Population and Resources 

Family-Level Relationships and 
Social Problems 

Family Welfare : Why and How to 
Budget 
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POPULATION AND RESOURCES 



General Qb3 active 



To make people aware of the relationship between population and 
majcr resources - natural, capital and human resources. 



General Content 

The effects of rapid population gr' -th in the Pacific on 

1 . Natural Resources 

a . water 

b. Land 

c . Sea/lagoon 

d . Mineral 

e . Forest 

<l+ Hvman Resources 



c , 
d, 



People 

Education 

Health 

Skills and Employment 



~apital Resources 



Finance 

Building and Housing 
Machinery 
Technology 
Inf rastructur j 
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Suggested Method of Presentation 



xfte topic, "Population and Resources", can very effectively be 
presented using a panel of expert* to discuss the implications of rapid 
population growth on various resources and the quality of life of the 

pecv. 1 e , 



It is suggested that the Moderator be the trainer who will ask 
the relevant questions, ask for clarification and examples, and in gene- 
x^l, keep the discussion on the topic. The experts on the panel should 
> . high level Government or non -Government officials who are knowledge- 
able on the subject - e.g., 



Minister 


or 


Director of 


Resources and Development 


Minister 


or 


Director of 


Economic Planning and Statistics 


Minister 


or 


Director of 


Environmental Health 


Minister 


or 


Director of 


Labour, etc. 



As an example of a panel discussion, a script is presented in 
the following pages. However, it is not recommended that a script be 
used in an actual training session. It is recommended that the panelists 

should 



know the question they will be asked 
have some notes to refer to 

have at least one discussion among themselves 
before the panel discussion takes place 



In addition to the actual panel discussion, the question and 
answer period after the discussion with the trainees asking questions, 
is most useful. The trainees should be encouraged to ask questions, 
either orally or written for submission to panel members. 
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Moderator : 



Panelist 1 : 



Moderator : 
Panelist 1: 



Moderator : 
Panelist 1: 

Moderator : 



£ PANEL DISCUSSION ON POPULATION AND RESOURC ' 



We hear a good deal about the imbalance between population 
growth and resources. Many societies or communities have 
felt this efffct in individuals' quality of life. We have 
here with us four experts: A Minister of Resources and 
Development , Director , Planning and Statistics, and the 
Director of Environmental Health. 

Well, will you discuss with us some of the important 
points in regards to the effects on natural resources due 
to pHpulaticn increase - land, for instance. 

Land is considered as our mother earth. We get most, if 
not all, of our resources, like, food, shelter, raw rate- 
rials and source of income to name only few. The increase 
of population 'till increase the demand for more land and 
ultimately will reduce its availability - for example, 
Tonga can no longer give 8S acres for bush allotment to_ 
young men when they reach 16 years of age because of the 
increase in population. 

What about marine resources. Will you discuss that too ? 

Marine resources is one of our vital resources in the 
Pacific. We can get our food froir the sea and also it is 
one of our potential areas for commercial or economic 
purposes if utilized properly. Overcrowding of land can 
^ead to abuse of lagoon and sea areas which will lead to 
pollution and exploitation of our marine resources. Pre- 
vious we used to be able to go out fishing in the lagoon 
and come home with enouqh fish for the day. Now, we need 
to go beyond the reef , 

Fresh water resources. Will you d\scuss that also ? 

A clear and adequate source of water is i vital necessity 
for life: \ alls, rivers, rain water, springs and tap water. 
Ropid population growth often leads to water contamination 
and pollution and high level o* consumption will result in 
less and less avsu lability. Already , there are some places 
in the Pacific with severe water shortages - e.g., Majuro, 
in tha Marshall Islands. 

What about mineral resources ? 
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Panelist 1: 



A wise use increases the national income; however, rapid 
exploitation of non-renewable and renewable resources 
due to great demand as a result of increased population 
leads to depletion of such resources* Ultimately, this 
decreases national income and eventual loss of jobs and 
income for many people. 



Moderator 



Well, what do you think about forests in relation to popu- 
lation increase 



Panelist 1: 



Forests are one of our major sources for both subsistence 
and economy and commerce. Food and raw materials coming 
from the forest can be plentiful if the balance in the 
ecosystem is kept. Deforestation, for mere land use for 
human needs, raw materials and fuel, create climatic 
changes, cause soil erosion, affects the atmosphere, 
(since vegetation helps remove some polluting elements) 
loss of wild life, etc. We need conservation measures. 



M<x3 era tor 



Panelist 2: 



Our second panelist will be discussing with us the relation- 
ship of population growth and human resources. 

Well , will you discuss with us a few points in regards to 
people, as a part of natural resources. 

Human resources are the most fundamental of all resources. 
People are not only great producers but are also great 
consumers. The effects cf natural increase in population 
growth places long-term burdens on the resources of the 
country in order to maintain and improve the quality of 
life of human being. 



Moderator : will you elaborate on that, please ? 



Panelist 2; 



Further un-checked population growth will result in resour- 
ces being stretched further to accomodate for more people 
and after a time *he quality of life and standard of living 
will be lower tlk. che satisfactory level. 



Moderator : 
Panelist 2: 



Can you ve us some examples of that ? 

For example, the R^pnb* .c of Palau population at present 
is 12,279 with the growth rate of 2.5 per cent per on num. 
This means *-he population of thai- country will double in 
28 years. ais, by the year 2012 the population will 
increase to 24,558. At that point, since this country is 
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Moderator : 
Panelist 2: 



Moderator : 

Panelist 2: 

Moderator : 
Panelist 2: 

Moderator : 
Panelist 2 : 



struggling to provide for its present population, how could 
it manage with its limited resources when ics population 
doubles ? 

Can you tell us something about education as part of human 
resources ? 

In a country where the number of children and young persons 
is constantly increasing, further pressure is exerted on 
the demand for better quality and higher standard of educa- 
tion and training facilities. Because of the increases in 
population, especially in the younger age bracket, with in- 
adequate resources to accomodate for the educational needs, 
the result would be unequipped and overcrowded classrooms, 
frustrated and untrained teachers and hence less educated, 
ill-prepared people in our society. 

What about the skills and job opportunities ? 

When there sre many people looking for work and the jompe- 
tition will become greater, most of those looking for jobs 
will end up unemployed, particularly those who do not have 
the required skills. Jobs are given to those who have 
necessary skills. But if there are more skilled persons 
than the job opportunities available, even the most skilled 
persons will be unemployed. 

What about the health aspect of our human resources ? 

When the population growth increases, so more and more 
people require health and medical services. In order to 
meet these demands - two things should be considered : 1) 
to increase the existing services and/or (2) more people 
have to share the inadequate ano limited existing facili- 
ties and services. 

Will you elaborate on that please ? 

In order for health services to be increased to meet the 
demands of che icr easing population, it will require money 
to train doctors and nurses and more hospitals and health 
clinicr to \e built. 

Where the services are shared, the quality of ^he services 
will decline, which, in turn may affect the health of the 
indi* " 1ual . 
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Moderator : Now , we have come to our final panelist who will discuss 
with us something about Capital Resources. 

Panelist 3: rinance provides for basic necessities in life, for educa- 
tion and health, community projects, infrastructure and 
security, with a rapid population growth rate, many of 
these needs w5ll not be met, which, in turn, affects the 
quality of life. 



Moderator ; 

Panelist 3: 



What about building/ housing ? 

A demanJ for building a house is influenced by both the 
increase in the number of people living in one house and 
economic factors as well. The natural increase in the size 
of a family will increase the demand for additional build- 
ing to relieve the overcrowded situation. The problem 
wouid include access to site for construction (more land 
needed) and increasing cost of building materials. 



Moderator 
Panelist 3; 



What about machinery ? 

In oraer to meet the need for building expansion and cons- 
truction, machines have to be available. Also # when new 
skills axe introduced in various fields new equipment also 
needs to be obtained to make things easier, e.g., agricul- 
tural equipment. Traditional skills will be improved by 
modern equipment, e.g., planting stick in Samoa. The 
establishment of industries will also require better and 
proper equipment. So we have to improve a lot of these 
which also affect the financial situation. 



Mod era tor 



Will you tell us something about technology ? 



Pant- list 3: To utilize tne available resources based or the needs of 
the people, appropriate technology is essential even as 
in some cases, high or advance technology is applied. 
Traditional skills should be used when relevant, e.g.. 
Western Sairoa Forest Scheme. This will result in having 
more trained and skilled people for the operation. 



Moaeraroi 
Panelist 3 



What can you u j!orm u.s about infra structural developmei t ? 
Infrastructural Development 

When people are crowding in an area i.e., urbanization, 
various factors have to be considered in the field of 
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public amenities and services. Better roads have to be 
built, schools for children have to be expanded, hospitals, 
water supply, sewage and electricity have to be improved. 
From here the need for other necessities will also increase, 
e.g., teacher*, doctors, and even qualified personnel to 
maintain and improve the services. Then come also the 
question of finances. 

Moderator : I would like to thank the panelists for their views today. 

Please allow me to briefly summarize the discussion. 



In many countries, when population become larger through natural 
increase and migration, there will also be an increasing demand on various 
necessities in life. Subsequently, in almost all cases, a community with 
rapid population growth rate will not have enough money both to create 
necessary new jobs as well as to provide other community needs such as 
housing, schools, health facilities, water system, waste disposal system 
or sewer systems, etc. 

Generally speaking, the country with lower population growth rate 
will be better able to improve the quality of housing, increase and 
improve health services and facilities, provide better schools and train- 
ing facilities to better equip children for job opportunities and create 
more jobs. 

The key point is that there needs to be a balance between popula- 
tion and resources to improve the people's quality of life. 



Questions from the Floor 
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FAMILY-LEVEL RELATIONSHIP AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

Objectives 

1 . To create an awarenes '-.he impact of large family size on 
the environment, empio, ; opportunities, housing, education, 
resources, food and hea_ch. 

2. To be aware of the needs of each member of the family as well as 
needs of the family as a whole and how those needs may be met, 

3. To appraise the social impact resulting from changes in family 
Lize and structure. 

4. To suggest possible sc 'itions to family problems. 
Contenu 

1. The meaning of the concept of 'quality of life* . 

2. The need for housing, food, water, clothing, health, education 
*or the family. 

2. Family size and availability of resources ~ impact of health 
and productivity. 

4. Responsioility of parents and meeting the needs of children. 

5. Family size and problems - delinquency, waywardness, teenage 
pregnancies, induced abortions, 

6. Attempting t-o solve the family problems. 
Procedure 

* x * Meaniiig of 'Quality of Life 1 

a. Question to audience : What does the term 'puali + > c L Life 1 
mean to you ? 

r>. Definition is given by the Trainer, 
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c. Chart/ Transparency with Quality of Life factors is put 
on wall : 



Quality of Life Factors 



PHYSICAL (Standard of 
Living) 

Food/Nutrition 
Health 
Housing 
Environment 

Material Goods/Comforts 
Schools 

Medical Services 
Transportation 



MENTAL/EMOTIONAL 



Love/Friends 

Mar r ia ge/Chi Idr en 

Extended family 

Recreation/Leisure 

Job satisfaction 

Education 

Status 



SPIRITUAL 



Freedom of believe 
Freedom of 

practise beliefs 



The concept 'quality of life 1 may be perceived differently from 
person to person depending on his degree of satisfaction. 

d. Question to Audience : What are your goals in trying to 
improve your family's 1 quality o: life* ? 

T he Needs for Food, Water, Clothing, Housing, Education and Health 
for the Family 

a. Question to Audience : What are the basic needs of man ? 

b. Chart/Transparency with all physical needs of man : 

1. Food : Well-balanced diet will help develop healthy 
bodies and healthy mind 

11. Clothing s Clothes protect people from extremes of 
temperature 

ui. Housing : A person needs a place to live but also a 

secure and stable place of growth for her/his children 

3". Education : A satisfactory level of education is needed 
to acquire the necessary skills to get a good job. A 
good job means getting enough money to support a family. 

v. Health : A healthy body enables children to cope with 
studies and other activities and adults with work and 
the pressures of life. 
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c. Trainer then helps in explaining how each is essential 
to man. 

family S ize and Availability of Resource : Impact on Hea lth and 
Productivity 

a. Audience - spl .t into groups of 4 - 6. 

b. Pictures A and B are given or shown to the audience. 
Picture A : Sad - looking large family oi 7 children. 
Picture P : Happy-looking small family of 3 children. 
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Discussion Questions 



Picture A 



Picture B 



a. There may not be much food 
available because of too many 
mouths to f*ed. 

i) Are the parents worried 
that their children aren't 
getting enough food ? 
li) What will the effects of 
this be on the children's 
physical and mental health 
and development ? 
iii) what will be the effects 
of this on productivity of 
the children and adults ? 

b. The house doesn't look big 
enough for all the people. 

i) What do you think about 
living in such conditions 1 
ii) What health problems can 
result from such condi- 
tions ? 



a. There is an abundance of food 
to feed the family. 

i) What will be the effects 
of this on the children's 
physical and mental health 
and development ? 
ii) What are the effects of 
this on the productivity 
ol the children and adults 



The hous« is large and clean « 

i) Are the family members 
susceptible to diseases ? 
ix) Do you think this is a 
secure and stable place 
for a growing child ? 



One economically active per* 
son in the ho :e means he is 
burdened with meeting the 
needs of the family. 

i) What do you think will be 
the individual share of 
the i ncome ? 
ii) Will the basic needs foe 
met adequately ? 

Education and employment. 

i) Do yon think children in 
large families (5 or more 
children) have a satisfac- 
tory level of education ? 

: i) What is the result of hav- 
ing an unsatisfactory 
level of education ? 

ii) Without adequate education 
what kind of employment 
can one expect ? 



l) What r*o you think will be 
the individual share of 
the income ? 
ii) Will the basic needs be 
met adequately ? 



Education and employment. 

5) Do you think children in 
small families have better 
educational opportunities 
than children in large 
families? 
ii) What is the result of hav- 
ing a high level of educa- 
tion on employment and 
ability to meet family 
needs ? 
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General 



What are the differences between the productivity, health 
condition and attitude to life of each family ? 

Summarize the Implications of a family with over 5 children n the 
available resources: 



Housing i) Increase in overcrowding 
ii) Unsanitary conditions 
iii) xncrease in spread of communicable diseases 
iv) Sickly family — low productivity of family 
members - children are inactive and studies 
are affected 



Education i) 



ii) 



iii 



iv) 



Employment i) 



11 



Difficulty in providing education for all 
children 

Withdrawal of older children from school to 

work or look after infants 

Girls leaving school early may mean early 

marriage which leads to longer reproductive 

span or teenaae pregnancies 

Children with no opportunity to receive good 

education end up with unskilled work 

One economically active person in the home 
means he is burdened with meeting the needs 
of many people 

A new addition to the family means require- 
ments exceed available resources ~ less food 
and health care for the family 
If basic needs are not met - children grow 
up to be less productive and adults are less 
productive 



i) Reduccion in land holding per male member of 
the family 

ii) Clearing of more land for planting of crops 
iii) Reduction in source of firewood and timber 
;v) Land is susceptible to erosion and decrease 
in agricultural land area 

i) Takes longer time to get fish/food from sea 
n) Food is given to children 
iii) Parents eat what is left and this contributes 
to tiredness 

iv) Malnutrition illness — low productivity 

of family members 
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v) The bigger the family the smaller will be the 
individual share of the available resources. 

Re spon si bility of Parents and Meeting the Needs of Chi ldren 



a. Ask audience to list 10 needs of a child which must be provi- 
ded by the parents. 

b. Trainer then leads a discussion on how the needs of a child 
differ at each stage of its development: 

The Physical Needs of Family Members 

i . Nutritional 

ii. Housing 

111. Clothing 

iv. Health 

v . Educational 

Emotional and Spiritual Needs 

1. Care and Attention (Guidance, encouragement) 
n. Emotional Needs (Love, sex education, values) 
an. Spiritual Needs (Religion) 

c. List the implications of large families on meeting the needs 
ot. children 



i . Overcrowding in the home 
ii. Inadequate food 

ii. Family members are susceptible to communicable diseases 
iv. Overcrowding, inadequate food, diseases constant 

worry tc parents and contribute to physical and 

emotional tireness 
v. Clothes - mended and passed down from or.e member to 

another 
vl. Poor sanitation 

ii. Children are withdrawn from school to work or look after 
young children 

No care and attention for each family member 
\y % No time for sex education 

x. No time for spiritual guidance, moral guidance 



orclusion : 

l^rqp family finds it difficult to meet needs of ail rhe 
children. 
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d. Implications of small families; on responsibility of parents: 

l. Adequate - f~»od, space, clothing 

11 . Good education and health 

111. Adequate time for guidance 

iv. Children get a lot of love/care/attention 

So lutions to Family Problems 

Discussion 

a. It is the parents' responsibilities to space and limit their 
family size to ease pressure on resources and meet fully 
the needs of each child. 

L. Who and at what time should children be introduced to sex 
education ? 

What are your goals in trying to improve your family's 
■quality of life ? 

d. How are you going to achieve these goals ? 



Pr f erences : 



Popula tion and Family Welfare Education for Wo rkers, A Resource 
Book for Trainer-, International Labour OfficeTT980 

'Work and Life Related, A Personal and Family Welfare Instructicna 
Package for Vocational Training Instructors 1 , ILO, 1982 

Motivating Field Workers in Popula tion Programmes, Book 2 t Family 
Welfare and Family Planning, UNESCO ~~ 



Ra z Kgr ou nd Re ad l n<£ : 

i . Government An nua I ?e\ or + . s : ioc ia 1 V7o 1 fa re , Po lice. ? 



t "M: * - hi • p . ; 3 1 Pf r r t- r r j I V • u i" h - ! t n i s 
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FAMILY WELFAPE 



WHY AND HOW TO BUDGET 



In troduction 

The intended audience for this particular module will be left open 
to individual :rainers, primarily due to differences in societal norms, 
traditional differences amongst age groups, differences in religious 
beliefs, along with other varied situations existing in the Pacific 
region. As such it will allow for changes nece. iry (deletion as well 
as additions) to make the module relevant and appropriate • 



Objectives 

i. To be able to describe the difference between needs and wants. 

To explore the relationship between family size and the level of 
income and expenditure. 

?. To assist in the drawing up of a simple family budget. 

4. To encourage the people to understand and appreciate the importance 
of saving for the future* 

Co n tents/Approache s 

j . De fine the concept of Budgeting 

To use income wisely for the various needs - especially the most 

important needs • Income, or resources are limited, but you can 

rreet your own important basic needs by proper management of these 
r^sou**ces, through budgeting. 

Ask this question to the audience: 

"What are the positive effects and results r:hat good planning and 
budgeting will have on the welfare of the people and family ?" 

Record their answers, compare theirs 1 with yours, elaborate on 
their answers and make additions or amendments where necessary, 
etc. (You may decide to spli'- thorn into groups for 10-15 minutes, 
or work as one whole class.) 

Ask this question to the audience: 
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"What are the implications and consequence s of the ignorance of 
budgeting in relation to family size ?" 

Record th^ir answers, compare their 1 s with yours, elaborate on 
their answers and make additions or amendments wher2 necessarv, 
etc. (You may decide to split them into groups for 10-15 minutes, 
(> r work as one whole class.) 

At this point you sum up number- 2 & 3, with perhaps the assistance 
of some visual aids. 

4. The peopled requirements should not exceed their available 
resources . 

For this subject you could either 

a. adopt the samfc approach used in numbers 2 & 3 , or 

b lecture on why the peopled requirements should not exceed 
their available resources 

You may decide to quote examples where necessary and/or use visual 
aids (transparencies, slides, video, films, etc.) 

: . A listing of Needs and Wants 

a. Briefly explain the concepts of Needs and Wants 

b. Ask audience to list down their Needs and Wants 

Actual breakdown of the budgetary items by percentage or, say, 
actual amounts spent on a monthly basis. 

a. Ask the audience to rearrange their needs in order of 
pi ority 

L. Convert these items into p---t.- =*ge based on the amount 
of money spent op them in relation to the income 

The drawing up of a simple family budget - 

Using the information above draw up a simple family budget 
using an imaginary level of income per week or fortnight. 

Note: Your budget may or may not have a portion for savings, 
depending on the income. At this point stress the need 
or importance of savings. 
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Maintenance of the use of the funds allocated for individual 
requirements under the budgetary items. It is important to remind 
the audience r£ this in relation to issues raised in number 4. 

Why and how to save (in relation to family size) 

a. Ask audience wtij they think it is important to save 

b. Record their answers 

c. Ask audience the question of how we should save 

d. Record their answers 

e. Point out that often more savings can jje made by spending on 
less expensive items which serve the same purpose - e.g., 
buying local foods instead of imported foods. Also by elimi- 
nating unnecessary purchases like beer. For exaniple, if $10 
is spent each month on beer, that could be saved if beer is 
considered unnecessary. Point out that unfortunately such 
items become "necessary" for some people 

f. Sum up with a special emphasis on the importance of savings. 

g. Ask participants to help list some typical monthly expendi- 
tures for a family of 3 children and also a family of 6 
children , given an average monthly income of say $200 (or 
whatever is typical in your country) . List on the board - 

s .g. i 

Monthly Income of $200 
Item 3 -Chi Id Family G -Chi Id Family 



Food 


50 


75 


Water, electr 3 city , 






fuel 


30 


30 


Housing, rent 


30 


30 


Household i^ems 


10 


10 


Clothing 


20 


20 


Health 


20 


10 


Recreation 


10 


5 


Education 


20 


20 


Savings 


L 


0 




$200 


$200 



Point out that: 

i) While more money needs to be spent on food for the large 
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faiaily, each person in that family has a smaller share 
than each person in the smaller family 

ii) The larger family is probably crowded into a house with 
the same rent as the smaller family 

iii) Other items like clothing, ed cation, recreation, etc. 

are likewise reduced on a per capita basis, and perhaps, 
because of the limited income, some things like education 
or clothing or recreation are sacrificed by some members 
of the family 

Stress the importance of family planning to improve quality 
of life. 

10. The situation will determine whether to introduce or proceed with 
the following subject in the presentation or not, if the answer 
is no then stop at number 9. Otherwise adopt the following "Types 
of available saving plans to be acquired from local banks (where 
banking institutions are present) " 

Generally speak about th<* saving services available at the 
various banking institutions and all issues relating to 
savings at these institutions. 

The information necessary to talk on this issue could be 
acquired through : research and information gathering or 
fact in exercises. 

11. Role-playing : Depending on the situation it may or may not be 
appropriate to role play on the subject of the utilization of the 
available income, highlighting the impact - both good and bad. 
For instance in a Christian society you may decide to role play 
the equivalent of "The prodical son" in a modern society. 



Mat erials requir ed: 

Posters, charts, slides, films 

Projectors (for slides, overhead transpar ~ ^ies, fiuts, etc J 

Method ology : 

1 . Lectures 

2. Guest speakers (if necessary) to talk on certain aspects of 
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budgeting and related issues, (to be identified by the organizer) 

3. Group (pee: jroup) discussions on budget related issues. 

4. Role play on roie of father, etc. on the utilization of their 
available income highlighting the impact (both good and bad) . 

5. Use of charts and posters* 

6. Use overhead projector and slide projector plus films, etc. whera 
necessary. 

Recom mended Readings/Resources 

1. ILO sets of Leaflets : Why a Family Budget ? 

2. Erocnure on Family Budgeting published by Fiji Trades Union 
Congress and the Ministry of Cooperatives, Suva, reproduced on 
following two pages. 

3. Pictures from the following publication " Population Education in 



1981 








a . 


Page 


Ibl 


Keep to good family budget 




Page 


l^j 


Budget family income : why 




Page 


154 


Picture of the family 


d. 


Page 


155 


3ut how can one make a good budget 




Page 


158 


Picture of mother with basket and 

family 


f 


Page 


157 


Family working in food garden 


g . 


Page 


158 


Mother sewing clothes 


h 


Page 


159 


Mother and children 


i > 


Page 


160 


Everybody helps in family saving 




Page 


161 


Savings 
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Shopping Maits 

Planning snoprxng. she plannrtg almost enythaig else 
mom decidwig ahead and budgeting nme u well u money 
] H« fotpwtng hmes may be hespfuL 

* Make a shopper **t of exudes or good* actualy 
«**ded and - to your bat 

" Compare prices ai drJferem shop* 

" Buy ai need* weekJy, fortmghtty . monthly 

* don t bt deceived by m i laa ra ng aoW^amants 

* Bt sure that rterm m 'sales' an not defective, and 
chack on exprry data, eg . Hems fake food, rrnik. 
mcdnnCt rerns. etc 

* Make aura that th* guarantee on any article » vaed 
" Bu, good quaety nrmt 

' Buy chaap but nutnoous food. 

' Carefully chack the ahopeang receipts before and 

after puvment 
" Ekjuv* with the d*ucr whether parli and repair 

facibtie* are avaitble 

* Keep uo with the latest pnees 

SAVE MONEY BY GROWING YOUR OWN FOOD 



Sevmgs are lor 

* Payment* 10 be made regularly 

* unexpected emergencies 

* future needs, such as educaiionjnamag* a house 
car or boat 

retirement travel, wtte abroad etc 
Types of Savings 

In bank*, such as the NanonaJ Bank ot 
' Th* a a very good way of savmg 

* Saving can began with email accounts 
" Money grows with merest 

" There is security 

Other types of saving? 

* Credrt Unions* Co operative* 
" investments 

" Government Bonds 

" U* Insurance {Be sure you deal with reliable 
nsurance companies) 



M*n*e~i%| Payment a 

me*r.s ww ^tanning and prop*- conm* of aH 
p*,.nems to be made sjch as 
" rent/ rates 
" taxes 

• fuel 

" fxvti expenses 

* bans 

* hrre purchftt* and lay by 

• insurance 
etc 

These payments may be dor* either weekly monthly or 
yearly They need jo be carefully mack' note ot and should 
always be considered in budgeting Make sur.. that ail 
receipts after K *ch payment are collected and kept m a saie 

PHSC* 



^~ lamify sue 
j tncome 



Fartot* that ) 
affect savings } 



oayments 

Un""Ap«cfrd eniriQcnc^s 
^ traditional obboatiom 



AVOID DELAYING PAYMENTS 



SMALL FAMILY SIZE HELPS TO 



Keeping Accoun ■ 

A good budqetor « one who plans ahead and kerns a 
snnote sccoun* wh»cK shows income now mutn is beirq 
spen, n*-d 'iiuch is btinq saved Keepmg . weekly 
account is oesi Your account can be kept n a email note 
book and inouki be simple c rear and correct 



• USE RESOURCES BETTER 
• IMPROVE STANDARD OF LIVING 

• SAVE MORE 




FAMILY BUDGETING 



ZJfthdL Plan S*3u>e 

SAVE RESOURCES PLAN NOW 



Thm brochure (ImS**i on FMriy Budortwvi * 

ILOOffffP*. MMMtt M . „W« Deveieommi Workshop on HopuJ*«. 
**»d rarWv weMar* Educaixr Th% qarnciowxt from Gov t "V^t »rv* 
ntttonti NOO i wsdrv*l«di^t«*J**«r>dih« group ih*r* wsdlrM 
wocrmrc c anif W M ii of — 

- Mrs M Vutaca South P*c*c Commnw 

- Mrs T V«r« \VCA 

- Mi A. Bni N««n*i Food S f* <nm Coowm-s* 

- Mr* M Oiend YMCA 

- Mr S S«rwv«*tot» Pep ot fanfewnuum 

- Mi A Suohakw fm Counnl ol Soci*l W*i 

- Mr» A VuntMKC F™ Counc-i Soci»J o*rvwr» 
(AnsMjrtc T 0«ut«i Suva) 

fufttwr m*orm*. w root act FTt J(. Poo^ation Pfjfti ?W * <wtwhj 




Deveior«d at a Workshop of ILO UNFPA - asaettsd 
F otecis on Popuiatiorvf amtty Welfare Education {Suva 
Tin Aug 1964! Published by the F* Trades Union 
Congress urxi the Mmstry of Cooperatives Fi 
D opularion'Family Welfare Communication and 
Intormanor r'rth«c A s 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Vata fa Faaa* feaaartaaf? 

FamaV byd p wi | wmw to waa toraaV atcsana waady far 
tha wtM i— li cj * tha wambi ^ that My - 
aapacaday tha moat mportar* nsaoa. mct> j. or raaourcaa, 
ara am*** but a family can maat «* awn rnportant baac 
twaafa by praam i wa ^pm — d<m w oy w i through 
budflahr* 



BalMidt Yoaar Faaaay I 

Famiaaa uaualy «• a bwai part af raaourcaa to 
mart that wy baaic naada *uch aa food. waoar, dotramj. 
huuam* i*n alia* haaJta can, bat n c r aaa r m. ate 
M a taHw thaat u aa re aap a w aa on tha a m oun t d raaourcaa 
■ ,iliMianithaaajad»aaa^»i^naajajhi^loba 
mat. M famaj aft tocr aaaaa, put aualatii v ma mt m mmm 
lha aama, foamr narea can ba mat aatoQuamry .Afcasifmora 
raaourcaaawii»aalhiiai^thataa^a^^raaiiW<a>amal 
mora naad* can ba mat ana 1 1 flam* can arasy a bacaar 
standard oi Mna, Famiy mamban ahouid dama* amor* 
t)m\m*»m what tha* mom kr^otaM .wads ara, and how 
thaaa naaoa can ba mat wtth that raaourcaa. 



Faaaay Naada 




Why 
Soma 



Faantfy (acorn aatd FUaources 



trarst thai budajataaj thaat tncoma 
of al plaaaui aa, thfe » not trua. 



" aawaaraajuhr auawtoa m a fi af ci aaatyiutura naad i 
• fat vsfaa for 



naadad for tha Camay to ba haafchy ana* 



FaaaAySba 

T)*atearfafsir*aatelsjraV 
tha famiy tha haajar wal ba that* mdMduaT ahara of the 
a idiMiraamirewaMdcauraittaafa^ 
jnaiar ual ha Its) ahaaa. Thb rtaaanr that cMdran and 
aduts n a braa amaaVaal hawj mrmfecajtjtoaacrifxaain 
ordar at matt aar*i naWaWafa raaafe. 

A famiy wtoh aJa chaoVan haaaraj an Incoma of turn 
hundraaldolafaafa m ailitita^ 
faaaaV **h a aawamr facoma bu with oray two or thraa 
chftfraa For axarraaa. If 10% of famay facoraa nuaadfar 
aducatmn In a famay of am chadran. aach chaiwalhavs 
$3J3 compared to*** foraachchM»amrja*w*hthraa 




Partnta ahouid aaa that al famfy wwxnbara aat a ajar 
aham of tha IamaV aamrna. 
Tht famiy 'caahfar or 'bankar* ia a aviactad mambar 
afa farnay. Or. thai could baa joint ra a acaa a amaj of 



Euary taraV ahouai two on «a own raaourcaa. Thaaa 
raaourcaa coma (rem wratt a amayaarnt throuahthakeswi 
buaraaa or shop, or ay worWna far aomaooa akau or from 
aaia of farm product, from ftahfcaj. baaaj aai-ampioyad. 
from m*km| handfarataK 'pUbV in land from thair chidran 
who an^ajt t fim n aaami in aatng na u a y ip ari,faata,aatoa, 
ate. 

Uauady, tha mcoma or raaourcaa of a farmV * not 
•umctant far al tha bmdya n a ada ; banco. buoWvaj * 
nacaaaary 

Whan mcoma or raaourcaa nmaan tha aama but tha 
famay Haapa bucaamng * dAcuM. 



For aKamota. a amal famay wafi 2 or 3 chidran and an 
awoma of $50 a woor have 

$ 

Food OflO 
Houaraj 7 JO 

Fuai 100 
Oethmf 5 00 

Education SJ» 
HaakhCara 540 
2 JO 
2 JO 
2 JO 
2 JO 

m annthar aaajmpta. a aandy with tha aw 
rra1uran(2oc3)andanirKC^ofS100par waaananafcrd 

Food HSjOO 

Houakaj IUjOO 

Foal *M 

Qoahfai IMjOO 

Edueatam SttJO 

Mm Care tWOO 



% 

n 

u 

s 

3 

I 
I 
I 
I 



Houaahobi tarns 



Farhapa, daay da ttotrwad lo aparaf aa much on aach af 
thaaa aama, or ehay could fat mora of aach aass of a battar 
auaaty. Haiaajwjr.wlim^iaya^mwraa^ 



Kara « a aukk t-> pan your own bu^aat 



Thaat can ba cfcrtad k 
Food 



Fuai 
Cfathtne 
Ed ucahon 
HaakhOa 
Watav 

HouaaheJd hama 
Racraaaion 



[%!■«: 

29% 

15% 

IJ% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

5% 

5% 

5% 

5% 



anboaSthaMaframwwaSadaaaTaVo<torlch*^U 
maa^aaataaW«iMar« 
monay wdj atal baa^aaaaaai for aach item but rach mambar 
of tha famaV aat af cauraa. raws * a m tia r ahara. Lat ua 
work out tha Java of aach farnay ma,nbar. 

For txampw. on * $100 par waa* ncoma a tamay k^daar 
ual ba aa falowa (far aama of tha Kama): 
A Family of F«a 
Food $5X0 
Oothinf $t« 
Fuai $2X0 
Education $5J$> 
(Thai n for tha 
Jchfldran onav] 

A Fanwy of Ejflht 
Food $312 
Oothma $1J9 
Fuai $1JS 
Educamm $lJa> 
ITK» m far tha 
6ch*famoraVl 
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Nutrition-Oriented Mixed Gardening 



Overview 

Gathering Information 

Crop/ Livestock Selection 

Maximizing Production m Limited Space 

Main Nutrient Groups 
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OVERVIEW 



Introduction 



Nutrition-oriented mixed gardening is an attempt to improve 
family nutrition by education through home gardens. In addition to 
improving nutrition, stimulating self -reliance, and even providing a 
source of income, it may opportunities to di3cuss the relation- 

ship between nutrition, h ojid family size. The Nutrition-Oriented 

Mixed Gardening Group in t ie workshop worked on an outline for training/ 
which is shown in the following pages, to assist trainers in teaching 
and encouraging projects for nutrition-oriented mixed gardening. 

Goals 

1. To introduce the concept of a crop production system which 

is primarily oriented toward improving family food consumption 

2. To discuss the importance of this approach in overall 
community development 

3. To discuss the current sitv tion of nutrition-oriented mixed 
gardening, including problems and prospects 

4. To discuss some nutritional and non -nutritional factors 
that affect the nutritional status of an individual. 



Discussion 

1. Explain how gardening fits into the household food system: 

Preparation of food 
Preservation of food 
Processing and storage oJ tood 

j. How a Home Gardening Project can be integrated inr.o other 

community activities: 

Health care/family planning 
Water/Sanitation 

Cooking lessons (Home Scic.ce by Extension Division) 

Preventive Medicine 

Nutrition 

3. Problems and Prospects of Nutrition - oiiented Mixed 

Gardening Project: 
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Prospec ts 

a. Improve nutrition status 
(good source of protein 
and vitamins) 

b. Clarify relationship between 
food and health 

c . Home gardens stimulate 
interest in members of 
families 

d • Alternatives to imported 
foods 

e. Improve health status of the 
family 

f . Gardening may provide the 
housewives with good train- 
ing programme 

g„ A source of small income 
can be obtained from 
surpluses 

h. Relationships between family 
size and nutrition and 
health can be understood 



Probl ems 

a. People don't understand the 
relationship between nutri- 
tion and health 

L. People find it easier to 
go to market 

c. Cost of set-up seeds, plough, 
clearing land, fence, etc. 



d. Imported foods easier to 
prepare 

e. Processed foods have higher 
status 

f . Gardenxng may have lower 
status 



g. Hard to change old patterns 



h „ Don't know how to garden 



4. Foods which are available: 

Traditional 
High Status ? 
Well likec 
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GATHERING INFORMATION 



Goals 



1. To identify the kinds of information needed in the desig*. 
of mixed gardens for homes 

2. To understand (and practice) how to gather gardening and 
nutritional information in a villag situation 

3. To begin to look at how to apply this information to nutrition 
and gardening projects. 



Discussion 

1. Why is gathering background information an important activity ? 

Unless there are inputs (correct information) , well informed 
decisions cannot be made* 

2 . What kinds of information need to be gathered ? 

Financial 
Dietary Habits 
Available area 
Water 

Family priorities 

Available labour 

Small animals (chickens/pigs) 

Interest/need 

Pests/diseases and how they are controlled 

3 * What are rome techniques for gathering information? 

Interview (see attached Form) 
Observation 

Consult experts/specialists 
Survey using questionnaire 

4 . How often should information be gathered ? 

Anytime that suits the operations in the garden. 
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SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE FOR 
GATHERING INFORMATION FOR A DESIGN OF MIXED GARDEN 



A. Background Information : 

1. Name of village Household No 

2. Number of people in the household 

B. Financial Information: 



1- What is the monthly income of the family from those residing 
in the household ? 

2. Is it seasonal or steady throughout the year ? 

3* What is the amount of income spent on food ? 

4. What are some of the foods that you buy which can be 
produced locally ? 

Family Priority : 

1. Find out - the most important needs 

- the least important needs 

2. Identify from 1) above where gardening can play a major role. 

3. How do the> achieve these needs ? 

4. What are other interests of each family member ? 

Dietary Habits : 

1. Find out the quantity and quality of daily food intake. 

2. What are the major sources of their daily foods ? 

3. What are their customary ways of food prt era t ion ? 

4. What are their traditional beliefs about food and habits, 
e.g., taboos, etc., and how much they value such beliefs. 

5. List foods desired and preferred by each member of the family, 

6. Find out the nutritional dif f iciencies of each person in the 
family. 
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Garden Site : 

1 * What is the actual area of land ? 

2. Is it shared, leased, or owned ? 

3. How Jiuch of the space could be provided for a garden site ? 

4. Will animals be permitted to roam in and out of the garden 

site ? 

Water : 

1. What are the stain sources of water available ? 

2. Are they on private or communial sources ? 

3. What are the major distribution schemes available ? 

4. Which of these schemes is most appropriate for the garden ? 

Tools & Equipment : 

1. List number of garden tools the family has. 

2. What other tools may be needed ? 

3. Find out the possible alternatives tor tools not available. 

Labour: 

1. How often can family members work in the garden 



All members 

Head of household 

Wife or Spouse 

Children 

other kin 



If often, state how many hour*?. 



Seldom 



Often 
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3. Dc they need certain skills to work in the garden ? If so 
name 5 skills required. 

I . Pest/Diseases : 

1. What are the common pest/diseases in r-he area ? 

2. What are the natural methods of controlling them ? 

3. Would chemicai/poisoning be appropriate to use ? 

4. What are other effective methods of pest/diseases control 
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CROP/LIVESTOCK SELECTION 



Goal 



2. 



3, 



To provide an outline of important items to consider when selec- 
ting crops/livestock for hoiae/school mixed gardening. 



Trainer should 

explain physical/biological factors 

explain necessary costs/ expenses involvad in selecting 

crops/1 ives tock 
encourage groups/individuals to appreciate locally 

available crops/livestock for mixed gardening 
use diagrams to compare financial aspects of particular 

crops and methods of raising livestock. 



Soil type and drainage 

Soil type could affect the selection cf crop type 
Identify the soil by either experts or specialists. 

Space : Lease, private property 
Area measurement 

The area size is needed to determine hov much will be used. 

Weather : ^ry 

Humid 
Wet 

One should find the method that will be best suited for 
the wee .ner/season and at the same time provide enough 
surlight to the crops. 

Crops : Type 



Tree crops 
Soot crops 
Fru i t/Vege tabl e 
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Method 

Direct-seeded 

Transplanted 

Spacing 

The varieties of crops and methods of planting best suited 
for area. Some cover more area than others and grow faster 
to harvest. 



5. Water: 



IJhat source of water is available ? 
How often is the watering of crops necessary ? 
What is the best suitable watering method that can 
be applied ? 



6. Fertilizer: Local 

Imported 



One should consider the kinds of fertilizer, cost of 
fertilizers and way in which to get them. 



7 , Pests/Diseases : symptoms 



Simply identify the symptom of the disease and report it 
to Agriculture Department for treatment, also to consider 
the cost and how often to check up by specialist. 

8 . Labour/Main tenance 

Mainly identify the amount of work and the number of people 
needed to do the job. The purpose could either be for 
learning, consumption or additional income. 

What kind of skill/equipment is needed to do the job ? 

Livesto ck 

1. Location; Space, private property, leane 

Basically to identify space area and level of access of use 
the land. 

2. Breed (s): Local or imported 

Young or grown 

Make the selection (either local or imported) and the age 
of the livestock. 
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3 . Labour/Maintenance 



Mainly identify the amount of work and the number of people 
needed to do the job* The purpose could either be for 
learning, consumption or additional income. 

What kind of skill/equipment Js needed to do the job ? 



4. Feeding: Local or imported 



One should consider he number of livestock and the ways in 
which the feeds can be obtained; also . onsider the varieties, 
and cost of local and Imported feeds. 



5. Housing System: Fenced 

Free Range 



Normally the area measurement would be an aspect to look at 
when selecting eithet fenced or free range. 



6. Pests/Diseases: Symptoms 



Simply to identify th^ symptoms and report to Agriculture 
Department for treatment; also it is important to know hew 
often treatment must be given from specialists and cost of 
the treatment. 



THE FINANCIAL ASPECT TO CONSIDER WP5N SELECTING CROPS/LIVESTOCK 



CROPS 



A. This diagram illustrates the advantage of growing spinac h over 
cabbage in a mixed - garden. 



Spinach 

Collect free stalks from 

neighbours 

Clear area 



vs. 



Preparation 



Cabbage 

Buy seedings from the 
store 

Make seed-bed 



Dxg the soil and plant 
the stalks 

Weeding 

Continuous harvesting 
for 2-3 years 

Replant stalks 



Planting 
Main' pnance 

Harvesting 
Replanting 



Sow seeds, make shelter 
Water seeds 

Weeding 

Harvest every 40-60 
days 

Buy new seeds to start 
nursery 
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Points to consider : 

1. Start up cost 

2. Maintenance cost 

3. Time to harvest 

4 . Frequency of replanting 



B. This diagram illustrates the raising of chickens by the penned 
method and the free range method 



Penned 



vs. 



Free Range 



Build a coop to fence 
about 100 broilers at 
($200-$400) 

Buy feed at $30/50 Kg 



Preparation 
Feeding 



Build a coop with lecal 
materials to get eggs 
($25 - $50) 

Supplementary feed at 
almost no price 



Cut forage 

Clean pan 
Daily 1 hr/day 

Expensive protein 



Maintenance 



Return 



Change the nests weekly 



Produce all by them- 
selves more protein with 
less labour and expense 



Points to consider : 

1. Start up cost 

2. Labour and expense 

3. Maintenance cost 

4 . Return 
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MAXIMIZING PRODUCTION IN A LIMITED SPACE 



Goal 



To present the principles and practices of mixed gardening 
through COMPANION planting. 



Activity 



MONOCROPPING 



vs , 



MIXED CROPPING 



Economic Labor - Clear the land 

- Seed-bed preparation 

- Start nursery 

- Transplanting 

- Weeding 

- Watering 

- Fertilizing 

- Pesticide 

- Single Harvest 
(Repeating of Process) 



Clear the land 

Permanent seed-bed preparation 

Planting 

Weeding 

Harvest 



Ecology - Exposed to sun and rain 


- Keeps 


soil covered 




Human Nutrition - Available in a 
or bust cycle 


boom - Available on a continuous basis 


PRINCIt uES 


OF COMPANION PLANTING 










LIGHT REQUIREMENT 


STRUCTURE 


ROOT 
STRUCTURE 


MATURITY 


Yarn 


Sun to part shade 


Flat 


Fibrous 


Long term 


Kape 


Part sun - Part shade 


Erect 


Fibrous 


Long term 


Taro 


Part sun - Part shade 


Erect 


Fibrous 


Long term 


Kumala (Sweet 

Potato) Sun to Part shade 


Flat 


Fibrous 


Short term 


Pole Bean 


Sun 


Erect 


Fibrous 


Long term 


Cassava 


Sun to Part shade 


Erect 


Fibrous 


Long term 


Pumpkin 


Sun to Par c shade 


Flat 


Fibrous 


Short term 


Maize 


Sun 


Erect 


Fibrous 


Long term 


Banana & 
Plantain 


Part sun - Part shade 


Erect 


Fibrous 


Long term 


Pele 


Sun to Part shade 


Erect 


Tap 


Short term 


Pineapple 


Sun to Part shade 


Erect 


Fibrous 


Long term 
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MAIN NUTRIENT GROUPS 



Goals 



1. 



To understand the nutritive value of foods 



2. 



To develop an awareness of the importance of balanced choice 
of food for good health 



3. 



To develop an awareness of the ability to choose better diets 



from lccally available resources 



Procedure 



1. Talk about the importance of 

a. the constituents of a balanced diet 
L. their functions 
c. the local sources 

A WELL BALANCED DIET consists of proper amounts from each of the 
3 main groups 

1 . PROTEINS 

2. CARBOHYDRATES/^ \rS 

3 . VITAMINS/MINERALS 
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HEALTHY CHILDREN? BALANCED MEALS! 




SPC 
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SOURCES OF NUTRIENTS FROM MAIN GROUPS 



CARBOHYDRATES /FATS , 

Root crops - taro 

- taamu 

- yams 

Tree crops - breadfruits 
bananas 

Grain crops- corn 
rice 

Flour product - bread 

biscui t 

Sugar/Honey 

Mature coconuts (popo) 

Biatter /oils 



PROTEINS 



VITAMINS/MINERALS 



Shellfish - sea urchins 
sea snails 
(alili) 
Fish (fresh/ canned) 
Meat ( f re sh/canned ) 
Peas 
Beans 

Young coconuts (niu) 
Grsen leaves - taros 
(luau) 
pele 
pumpkin 
kuraala 
tapioca 



Fresh fruit juice 
Seaweeds 

Tree fruits- mangoes 
oranges 
lemons 
melons 
guava 
etc. 

vegetables - cabbage a 
cucumber 
tomatoes 
beans 
carrots 



An example of a cheap, easy-to-get balanced meal* 

taro (root) for carbohydrates 

taro (leaves) for proteins and vitamins 



2. Make a plan of balanced meals for one particular person e.g., 

(a young child) during a 5 day period. Consider the environment 
and financial situations of this family, 

a. This child's family lives near the mountains. The*; have 
land behind their house on which they grow some fruits 
and vegetables. They raise a few chickens and pigs. 



Monday 



Tuesday 



Wednesday Thursday Friday 



taro 

chicken meat 
cabbages 
young coconut 
(mu) 



breadfruit 
taro leaves 
coconut 
pawpaw 



bananas 
canned fish 
tomatoes 
lemon juice 



taamu 
pork 
pumpkin 
mangoes 



taro 

taro leaves 
coconut 
cream 
melon 



This child's family lives by the seaside where fish and 
shellfish are plentiful, rhey grow a few vegetables on 
the small area of land behind their house- The father 
has a job in town and buys some other root crops and fruits 
from the market after work same afternoons. 
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Monday 



bananas 
fish 

cucumber 
mangoes 



Tuesday 



bread 

canned meat 
cabbages 
lemon juice 



Wednesday Thursday Friday 



rice 

shellfish 
( nugane) 
tomatoes 
oranges 



taro 

fish 

cabbages 
pawpaw 



bananas 
shellfish 

cucumber 
oranges 



Talk about the functions of each of the 3 main food groups, 



CARBOHYDRATES/FATS 
PROTEINS 

VITAMINS/MINERALS 



energy 

growth and body building 
disease prevention and growth 



What happens if a person does not eat a well balanced diet, i.e, 
proper amount of at least one from each of the three main food 
groups ? 



MALNUTRITION often results 



i i 1 



Malnutrition can be in 2 forms - mainour ishment 

- over nourishment 

Mainour ishment - starving, skinny, etc. 

Ovet nourishment - obesity or excessive fat which is due to 

overeating, especially foods high in 
carbohydrates and lack of exercise 

Show charts (possibly from Nutrition Section of Health Department) 
of malnutrition cases, e.g.. 

a. Two children both of the same age - one is healthy, the 
other suffers malnutrition 

b* A child who suffers malnutrition and then the same child 
after a set of period of feeding him nutritious meals 

c. Malnutrition - kwashiorkor 

d . Malnutrition - marusmus 

e . Obesity 

Talk about the symptoms of these common diseases and what to do 
to avoid getting them. 



Kwashiorkor 



the body swells 

skin rash 

dull & lethargic 
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M rusmus 



Obesity 



under weight 
bony 

look old 
hungry 

overweight - they may have high blood 
pressure, heart diseases, diabetes and 
sore legs 



Possible treatments 



a. Kwashiorkor 

b . Mcirusmus 

c. Obesity 



- Eat more vitamins/mineral food 

- Eat from each of the 3 main food groups 

- Eat less carbohydrates and sufficient 
proteins and vitamins 



Talk about the value of breast-feeding infants. 

For the best possible star . life all babies should be breastfed. 
Breast milk is free, clean, always available, the right temperature 
and need no makxng up. Breast milk contains substances called 
antibodies which are produced by the mother and are passed on to 
the baby. These antibodies increase the baby's resistance to 
diarrhea, measles, ear infections and polio. Breast milk alone 
contains and satisfies all the baby's food needs for the first 
four month of life. No supplements are needed this time, although 
other foods should be introduced soon after. 

BREAST MILK is the BEST FOOD for BAPIZ3 . 

Show a comparative chart of the advantages of breast milk to 
bottle milk. 

Figure out with the group, the approximate cost of feeding a baby 
on bottle milk for a year, including cost of milk, bottles, fuel 
to heat milk, etc. 



a . 

b. 
c , 
d . 



Breast Milk 

Always available (needs no 

making up) 

Clean 

Free 

Right temperature 

Contains antibodies to help 

resist diseases like diarrhea 



Bottle Milk 

Much preparation needed 
(boiling water, sterilizing 
bottles, correct mixing, etc.) 
Expensive 

Needs to warm up/cool milk 

before feeding 

Babies get sick more often 
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8. show comparative charts of food to stress their nutritive value 
and availability 

e.g., taro vs. rice 

mangoes vs. lollies (snacks) 

9. Talk on preparation process and habits - (include recipes and 
cooking demonstrations) . 

10. Extend the point that many of the locally available foods are 
cheaper and have much more nutritive value than imported food. 

e.g., fresh fruits - mangoes, paw paws, guava, passion- 
fruit, coconuts, etc. 
vegetables - cabbages, cucumber, beans, tomatoes, 
etc. 

root crop - taro, taamu, yams 

animals - chickens, pigs, cows, goats, etc. 

Calculate and compare actual costs - e.g., apples vs. mangoes 

However the expense to obtain all these nutritive foods is 
reduced when a family develops a nutritious oriented mixed 
garden . 

11. Introduce the idea of child spacing for better health and nutri- 
tion of mother and child . 
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DESIGN OF h MIXED GARDEN 



Goal 



To teach the steps necessary to take in setting up a mixed garden. 
Procedure 

Trainer should 

1. Discuss with individual/group in detail the essential 
steps* 

2. Provide a diagram to show a mixed - garden. 

3. With the aid of sequence of diagrams, show the essential 
steps necessary for the design of a mixed garden; 

a. Choosing the site 

b. Fencing it 

c. Acquiring garden tools 

d. Clearing the site 

e. Preparing the ground 

4. with the aid of a diagram, show the layout of a mixed 
garden. 



5, 



Talk about proper spacing of crops for healthier crops and 
relate to px^er spacing of children for healthier children 
and mother. 
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EXTENSION ACTIVITIES IN THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY 



Goals 

1. To select various extension activities appropriate for nutrition- 
oriented mixed gardening in villages 

2. To become aware of difficulties encountered in extension work 
and ways to avoid/overcome them 

3. To define the role of a Co-ordinator in extension work 

1 . Outreach 

2. Gcing out and teaching gardeners how to grow crops 

3. Taking all technical information frcsn experimental 
station to people 

4. To enable the growers to provide their families with good foods 
and to sell the surplus of their produce to get money to support 
the project 

How to teach/motivate growers 

1 . Rad io 

2. Meetings 

?. Discussion in kava parties at night as growers work 
at day time 

4. Demonstration Methods 

5. Field trips 

6. Model garden 

7. Site visits (Exchange ideas) 

8. Films (Video tapes) 

9. Village competitions (within each village/between villages) 

10. Cooking {Recipes that provide the family with balanced 

diet) 

11. Marketing the surplus to provide funds for the continuity 

of the project 

Reasons why extension id eas may fail 

1 . Un-western 

2 . Bad experience/insensitive community 

3. Don't understand what the intention is 

4. loo costly 

5. No time/no energy 

6. Time and repetition may be off; no follow up 
?. Poor planning, not mutually planned 

8. Project may not be needed 
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